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Geliqious Communications, 


For the Christian Spectator. 


Benjamin Trumbull, 
re Bs 
THE name of TRUMBULL is 
woven with the civil, literary and ec- 
cjesix sstieal history of  Connectict its it 
may be added, with that of jurispru- 
dence and the fine arts. This fainily 
came from the West of England, and 
were among the early settlers of Mas- 
sachusetts. A branch removed to Leb- 
anon inthis State in L700. The sub- 
ject of the present memoir was born at 
flebron, August, 1735. He was grad- 
ui i at Yale C ‘ollege, in 1759, dur- 
e prosiaency of the venerable 
C ip p—of whom he always spoke with 
e hiehest respect. Dr. Lrumb ull, 
saumediately after taking his degree 
' master of arts, was employed as 
assistant teacher io the Re Ve Kelea- 
* Wheelock, in his celebrated In- 
dian charity school, first established 
at Lebanon, afterwards to 
New- -Hampshir , and out of which 
crew the Se} ot 
Dartmouth He was at the 
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Stiles, father of President Stiles.— 
Jn this place he laboured, seldom ab- 
sent for any considerable time from 
the people of his charge, and rarely 
unable to perform for them the vari- 
ous duties of his office. 
zt may be niteresting,perhaps useful, 
to the readers of this work, especially 
to those of the clerical function, to be 
furnished with a detail of the last 
hours of so eminent a servant of 
Christ. The little known, is as fol- 
lows. flis health had been good 
during the winter, especially for a 
person of his age, until] Sabbath, the 
23d ot January, when, although not 
altogether well, he went through as 
usual with the public exercises of the 
day. On Monday he rode a consid- 
erable distance to visit a sick parish- 
ioner, who had been prayed for on 
the Sabbath; but was unable to do 
the same the following day. The 
next day he became still more affected 
by disease, and seemed satisfied in 
his own mind that he should not re- 
and could not long endure 
the present attack, ‘Thursday morn- 
he told | Ih} S fa mily and friends that 
he felt confident his end was near; 
but his attending plivsician not per- 
symptoms of speedy 
alarm was ex- 
On the 30th 
beard in the 
was conifortable 
to day, aud nothing appear- 
ed to forbid the hope that his valua- 
ble life might yet be prolonged.— 
‘Tuesday morning, however, Februa- 
ry the first, he was evidently much 
weaker distressed. Late 
in the afternoon he was thought to be 
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so near his end, that messengers were 
sent to inform his children, who resi- 
ded at a distance, of the approaching 
event. At the close of the evening, 
he enquired of his physician if he 
thought it would hurt him to attempt 
praying once more with his family. 
Being informed that it probably 
would not, be lay in his bed, raised 
his hands towards heaven, and for 
the last time led in domestic devotion. 
He was throughout the whole, com- 
posed, though fervent in spirit, and 
spoke intelligibly—-notwithstanding 
he had to struggle with an inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, fast approaching to 
its fatal crisis. His wile, his chil- 
dren, and the dear people of his 
charee constituted the burden of his 
prayer; the last especially seemed to 
press painfully on bis heart. He 
longed jor their salvation and already 
saw them as sheep without a shep- 
herd. He after this deliberately took 
leave of those by whom he was sur- 
rounded ; gave directions with re- 

spect to his funeral, and completed 
the setting of his house in order, omit- 
ting nothing which a good man would 
desire or a wise man would think to 
suggest at the approach of death.— 
it seemed as though he might at this 
time, with great propriety have adopt- 
ed the exulting strain of the Apostle, 
-- | am now ready to be o flered, and 
the time of my departure is at hand. 
ihave fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course, [ have kept the 
jaith 5 henceiorth there is laid up for 
mea crown of righteousness, which 
the Lord, the righteous judge, shall 
give me at that day; and not to me 
only, but unto all them also that love 
his appearing.” 
exchange drew near, he appeared to 
feel an increasing desire to depart and 
be with Christ; aud at half past twe ive 
exclaimed—* come quickly : Amen. 
Even so come Lord Jesus.” <A few 
expressions of praise were afterwards 
indistinctly uttered, when the Saviour 
granted him the desired release from 
sin and from suffering. Ile expired 
at one o clock, Weduesday morning, 
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in the eighty-fifth year or his age, and 
sixtieth of his ministry. Our fathers 
where 3 are they Backus, and Strong, 

i’Praumbull! The eve 
eich | saw “ther will see them no 
more; the ear which heard them wil} 
hear them no more; neither will their 
place any more behold them. Bur 
their praise is in the churches, and 
their memory is blessed. * Brethren,” , 
said the French orator when he laid 
his hand on the coffin of the king— 
‘ bre thren, there is nothing great but 
God ” 

The notice of the deceased might 
here close. He does not need the 
commendation of the Christian Spec- 
tator. His record is on high and he 
is embalmed in the hearts of survi- 
vors. But though dead he-yet speak- 
eth. Respect for him and regard for 
the living, equally demand the exhi- 
bition of some of the more prominent 
traits of his character. 

Dr. ‘TrumBvuix naturally possessed 
a good constitution, yet not many 
years after his settlement in the min- 
istry, he was so reduced by hard 
study, and his various official labours, 
as to be threatened with symptoms of 
a speedy decline. ‘This produced an 
alarm which became the occasion of 
increasing his usefulness as well as of 
lengthening his days. ‘The restora- 
tion and lasting coniirmation of his 
health he attributed, under the bless- 
ing of God, to perseverance in a rigid 
system of exercise. ‘To this was no 
doubt owing his rare vigor and ac- 
tivity of body through life. What- 
ever he undertook he prosecuted wila 
his might. This universally charac- 
terized him. He did nothing irreso- 
lutely or languidly. To tis habit ot 
exercise, commenced from necessity 
and continued from choice, is also to 
be ascribed his almost unparalleled 
improvement of time. Acting upo 
the pr inciple that “sands form the 
niountain, moments make the year; 
he improved every talent he posse: 
ie His wholesome system of cot 

poreal discipline, in connection wilh 
creat natural sensibility, commumic 
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sed to him an impulse in every thing. 
He esteemed every moment as pre- 
cious. 

Mr. Orton, in his memoirs, men- 
‘ions that Dr. Doddridge, by rising in 
‘he morning two hours before the com- 
mon time, was enabled in ten years 
to write the whole of his family ex- 
positor. Dr. Trumbull saved more 
time by his early rising, for he lived 
much longer. Both at home and 
abroad, in the summer as well as in 
the winter, he always rose before the 
sun, and was regularly found in his 
family, his closet, or his study, or ex- 
ercising out of doors preparatory to 
his labours within. His habitual dili- 
sence has, it is believed, rarely been 
equalled. Some men are almost sui- 
cides from study and labour, even in 
the best of causes. ‘They are prodi- 
gal of life; but hie, sensible that with- 
out health little can be done or enjoy- 
ed to any valuable purpose, steadily 
sought the security and promotion of 
that as a sacred and indispensable du- 
ty. He did it from principle, and 
not for praise. ‘Phe man who feels 
conscious that he is doing good, ought 
to wish to have his life prolonged, for 
the benefit of mankind.  Disinteres- 
ted benevolence will prompt the de- 
sive of protracted existence in the 
present state. 

Of Dr. Prumbull’s character in the 
various relations of lile, it 1s hardly 
necessary to speak. He was a ten- 
cer husband, an afiectionate father, a 
kind neighbour and faithful friend.— 
This, the tears of his children, of the 
wife of his youth, and of a bereaved 
people abundantly attest. 

Dr. Trumbull was an enlightened, 
ardent and active patriot, Keenly a= 
live to the rights and wrongs of Sie 
country, he early stepped forward and 
became conspicuous among his tellow 
citizens in her defence. There are 
tlh ose living who well remember, when 
this city was attacked by the Sultiahs. 
W ith what promptness he advanced at 
the head of a company of his parish- 

mMhers to meet the enemy. He went 
into the recular army for a short time 
das he had opportunity, added the 
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duties of the christian soldier to those 
of the faithful chaplain. Justly have 
surviving veterans of that interesting 
day, on reading the intelligence of his 
death, with sensible emotion exclaim- 
ed, * another patriot of the revolution 
is ‘gone.” {lis interest for the pros- 
perity of his country did not termin- 
ate when the war which established 
her independence was ended. Like 
a consistent, provident and magnani- 
mous statesman, he laboured to fix on 
a firm basis and to transmit to pos- 
terity what had been acquired at so 
great an expence of blood and _ treas- 
ure. ‘Lhe newspapers, pamphlets 
and periodical publications of that ar- 
duous and perilous period, from the 
peace in 1782, to the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution in 1789, bore 
the most decisive testimony to his a- 
bundant, unwearted and efficient la- 
bours ; labours not for party ends, for 
personal agrandizement, or local in- 
terests; but to preserve for their ben- 
efit the hard earnings of the soldiers, 
for the promotion of internal union, 
and the abolition of domestic slavery. 
Few men possessed as much public 
spirit, or had as much influence with 
the public; an influence exerted al- 
together on the side of order, justice, 
morality and piety. His exertions in 
relation to one particular subject, 
were so distinguished, successful and 
happy, as to deserve distinct notice. 
A large tract of land, denominated 
the “ Sasquehannah purchase,” was 
claimed by both Connecticut and 
Pennsylvania. This conflicting claim 
produced much difference of opinion, 
and caused great agitation through- 
out the community. Dr. Trumbull, 
‘merely for quieting the people and 
maintaining the peace of the Colony,” 
published a pamphlet which proved 
the “ indubitable right of Connecticut 
to the Western lands in controversy.” 
‘This was universally acknowledged, 
and it produced the desired effect.— 
“The colony was quieted, and en- 
tire satisfaction given to the Susque- 
hannah company and to the people 
in general.” In consequence of this 
able discussion of the subject, Con- 
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eress acknowledged the title 
claim of Connecticut; ‘and the 
reserved for its own use the 
now called New-Connecticut, from 
the sale of which the 
school-fund, amounting to more than 
a million anda half of dollars. To 
him, sere than to any other individ- 
wal is the public indebted for this 
brieht star in the constellation of the 
State. Ee uniformly manifested, 
through the remainder of his life, a 
lively and laudable solicitude for the 


=" dl 
Gps inated 


wellare of his native state and that of 


the American Repubtic at large. [is 
piety kindled and gave permanency 
to his patriotism. He lived and died 
atrue patriot, because he lived aud 
died a devoted chiistian. 

Dy. ara merits 
place on the fist of 
Vis minor ihe ations Consist of u- 
merous newspaper essays, ordination, 
funeral, and other single occasional 
discourses. [fe was, also, fora series 
of years, one of the principal writers 
in the Connecticut Evangelical Mava- 
zine. His larger works are, a volume 
of sermons in proof cf the genuineness, 
authenticity and inspiration of the 
scriptures 5 the history of Connecticut 
in two volumes; a history of the Uni- 
ted States In three or four volumes.only 
one of which prepared at the express 
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American aulhor 


request of the General Association of 


has and 
a history of the different re Higtous de- 
nominations of North America, tn 
two volumes, which is vet in main. 
script and not quite complete. These 
various works, which rs so sitnated 
could have produced, even in a long 
life, are so many monuments of his 
mtellectual labour. ‘They, in gener- 
al, exhibit him as a man of native 
talents, intense ap plication, sound 
‘mdgment and extensive knowledge, 


while the historical part, in partica- 
! 


the State been published s 


research and fidelity of narration.— 


[ie spared no enquiries and no ex- 
pense to obtain possession of original 
ucts and documents—the best mate- 
vials for history and ouly 
solid erudition. Jlistoery 
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to theology, his great study. He was 
weil read in ancient history in gener- 
al, particularly m that of the chosey 
people of God, ana the nations with 
which they were connected. —He had 
a familiar acquaintance with the his- 
tory of the christian cuurch from jts 
commencement, and with the ciy}| 
Europe, from the bevin- 
ning of the fitteenth century 3 but es. 
pecialiv with whatever related to this 
continent, from its discovery and first 
settlement to the present time. He 
retuned his learning to the last, with 
no perceptible failure of memory, or 
abatement of intellectual vigor, clear- 
precision. He not only 
im bat wrote well: and 

admiration of all who 
bsorbed in study and 
abot ur during the last as in any 
; year of his jite. 
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ar vh he was so endeared ¢ 
distinguished as a 
aud so respectable and 
an author, it is the contemplation oi 

r. ‘Prumbull’s character as a chris- 
fran and christian minister, that at- 
fords the hichest satisfaction to the 
reflecting and pious mind, 

ft was some time during his 
dence in College, that i t, as he Suy ue 
ed. bis hea rt was changed, and be- 
the subject of that * holiness 
without which no man shall see the 
Lord.? He believed that christians 
ought to attain to as thei 


state of orace. and he 
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Christ. Yet from the de: ep and 

convicuon he felt of his own 3 

thiness as a sinner, be never seemed 
to be very confident of the fact. He 
hoped, believed, tremblingly but eu: 
tirely trusted in the merits of the Sas- 
iour, and went calmly and steadily 
on his way. A consciousness 1 result- 
ing from the stady of the scriptures, 
as well as from his own observation 
aud experience, that the heart of fall- 
en man is * deceitful above all things 
and desperately kept hin 
conti rally humble. 1el- 
ther insensible to the worth of his 
own character, nor undervaluing tl 
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eood opinion of others, he appeared 
ro esteem himself “the least of all 
saints.’ No person could hear un- 
soved the exclamations he made on 
this point, undoubtedly with the great 
eat sincerity. © TP wonder that Go Tr 
has oie me to continue in the 
try—that he has not long before 
ee ral me out as unworthy to serve 
tiv: the more I conte mplate the 
stan of salvation by Christ, the more 
sony otruek with the condescension 
dL pein of God, that he should 
show mercy to rebellious men, espe- 
¢] ie to si ree ‘hoasinner as fam.” In 
se of his last conversations on the 
Hyiect, he expressed himself as trans- 


‘he eospel—the wonders of redeem- 
ar love—and the inefiable and un- 
siding glories of the heavenly world. 
the two ercat commandments of the 
vospel were his constant rule of ac- 
‘ion. dle loved God with ail his 
heart, and aimed incessantly to pro- 
mote his glory. He loved his neigh- 
hour as limse If, and endeavoured to 
do to men indiscriminately all the 
vood in his power ; he was also a dis- 
tincuished lover of good men. 

By his writings and prayers, as 
well as by his private advice and 
enlightened exertions, as a member 
of ecclesiastical councils, which he 
was frequently called to attend, he 
manifested an ardent desire to ad- 
ance the temporal and spiritual 
happiness of men. He actually 
nd geod to all men as be had op- 
portunity. With an acute sense 
uf wrong, was found associated in 
iim a readiness to forvive injuries. 
Chat he was naturally of a sanguine 
emperament, eas ily excited even to 
‘chemence of feeling, he knew and 
‘eplored ; but it was not characteris- 
uc of him to let the sun ‘go down 
ipon hiswrath.? "Phis constitutional 


Catt beeame, under the direction of 
eivine orace, subservient to the best 


“i purposes. ft furnished a constant 
“inttus to exertion, and made him 
otnuch the more ardent, active, and 
hidefativable as a christian. He was 


Cdcentuminded toa high degree— 
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rted at (ue thought of the grace of 


habitually meditating on the natural 
and moral perfections of Jehovah—- 
the combined exce Hencies of the ado- 
rable Redeemer-——and the sane tifving 
operations of the divine Spirit. He 
commonly conversed much on the 
subject of experimental religion, and 
never ay peared more casy or more 
interested, than when enge Loe j mnsuch 
conversations. While clowing with 
the ardor of the seraph, fraught with 
practical wisdom,and competent from 
his knowledge of himself to teach the 
most experienced, he was familiar 
and unassuming, was humble and 
teachable, with a child-like docility. 
A teachableness of spirit chayacter- 
ized him universally. He felt that it 
was useful to learn, even from an en- 
emy. specially did he subject his 
understanding to the unqualified cuid- 
ance of scripture, making it his cen- 
stant desire, study, and e nde avour, to 


know and do all the revealed will of 


God. Actuated by christian princi- 
ple in regard to the powers that be, 
as ordained of God, and conversant 
with laymen of tried probity, wisdom, 
and renown, he had a high respect 
for magistrates, and was the strenu- 
ous advocate, as well as firm support- 
er of civil and ecclesiastical order. 
Endowed witha liberal spirit, and 
happily placed above want in his cir- 
cumstances, he contributed wenerous- 
ly to the various charitable institu- 
tions of the day. tie was one of the 


founders and principal benefactors of 


the Connecticut Missionary Society— 
an institution which has done more 
than any other in this country to 
make the wilderness and solitary place 

elad, and cause the moral desert to 
rejoice and blossom as the rose. His 
donations were greatly diversified, 
‘Those which consisted of books, for 
distribution in the new settlements, 
will be useful through successive gen- 
erations. He caught the diffusive 
spirit, and appreciated the enlighten- 
ed charitable exertions of the present 
period, remarkably for a person of 
his years ; uniformly exhibiting a dee 
interest in the continued and inercas- 
ing success of Missionary, Bible. and 
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other benevolent societies. His pri- 
vate charities, as those who had the 
best opportunities to know caw testi- 
fy, were seasonable and abundant. 
Quick to feel for the distressed, and 
prompt to relieve them, he became 
a frequent, cheerful, and bounteous 
giver. 

Dr. ‘Trambull’s evidences of grace, 
like those of every adopted child of 
God, brightened as he advanced in 
the journey of life. He ‘followed on 
to know the Lord’— grew stronger 


and stronger —his path being that of 


the just, ‘which is as the shining 
light that shineth more and more un- 
to the perfect day.’ = satisfied 
with past experience, or present at- 
tainments, he ronal reached 
forth to those things which are before, 
and pressed toward the mark for the 
prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus. As he gradually as- 
cended the mount of vision, rising 
from one degree of grace to another, 
he caught increasing glimpses of the 
heavenly Jerusalem, and became 
transformed into the divine image 
‘from glory to glory, even as by the 
spirit of the Lord.’ He breathed 
more of the spirit, and more and more 


adopted as his own, the language of 


the devout and enraptured P salmist : 

‘As the hart panteth after the water 

brooks, so panteth my soul after thee, 
() Gea My soul thirsteth for God, 
for the living God: when shall [come 
and appear before God.” Such was 
the luminous course of this distin- 
guished servant of the Most High, 
until his sun set on earth to shine for- 
ever without a cloud in the city of the 
Lord God and the Lamb. 

Asa minister, Dr. “Vrumbuall was 
entitled to affection, respect and grate- 
fulremembrance. He retained much 
of the ministerial character of our ven- 

aud would have a- 
respects a purer pe- 
riod in the histery New-iingland, 
Ile loved ministers preeminently, and 
entertained them. as he did other lite- 
rary and religious characters, in whose 
society he largely participated, with 
the most gent ‘emanly and generous 


erable ancestors, 
dorned in some 


| Marcu, 


hospitality. He made it a particulary 
object to assist his younger brethren, 
by books, recommendations or advice, 
as their circumstances required. Ed- 
ucated ata time when some of the 
most important doctrines of the 20s- 
pel were impugned and violently op. 
posed, bythe teachers of Arminian 
tenets—and having been early asso- 
ciated with Wheelock and Pomeroy, 
Buelland Bellamy, those sons of thun- 
der, yet sons of consolation—he_ be- 
came thoroughly established in the 
systein of evangelical truth, common- 
ly denominated Calvinism, and con- 
tinued as long as he lived to contend 
earnestly for the faith once delivered 
to the saints. He used to relate ma- 
ny interesting incidents, connected 
with the labours of those singularly ac- 
tive and useful men—especially of the 
last—that man of giant stature and 
giant mind. Few men in the sacred 
office, teel so strongly, as he did, the 
amazing responsibility ¢ onnected with 
the charge of souls. ‘This stimulated 
him to great faithfulness in all ministe- 
rial duty, and made him abundant and 
unwearied in his labors. Jn visiting 
his flock, especially the sick and af- 
flicted, and in the catechetical instruc- 
tion of the children and youth com- 
mitted to his pastoral care, he was un- 
commonly diligent, persevering and 
exemplary. But he did not sufier at- 
tention to these duties to encroach up- 
on the time requisite for his prepara- 
tions for the pulpit. He composed 
more than thirty-six hundred sermons, 
wrote them all out and in a very legi- 
ble hand. His dicourses if not so 
powerful and pungent as those of some 
men, were replete with scriptural 
truth and seriptural ilustration, and 
contained a happy union of doctrinal, 
experimental and practical preaching. 
Ite had sufficient imagination and or- 
nament to render his style of writing 
interesting to men of taste and litera- 
ture. JHlis perceptions were vivid, 
his views clear, and his judgment cor 
rect. lis manner of preaching was 
aflectionate, earnest and animated, 
with much entreaty, importunity and 
pathos ; seldom without tears, occa 
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sionally accompanied with copious 
weeping. fis preaching, if not high- 
ly terrific and alarming, was moving 
and melting to a great degree, dispos- 
ing to reilection, “confession, humilia- 
tion and prayer. If those who heard 
him, did not ordinarily feel that he 
was a profound metaphysician or an 
accomplished orator, they always felt 
(untess the fault was their own,) that 
he was sincere in his work—was 
mighty in the scriptures, and that what 
he said, was well adapted to make 
men wise unto salvation throuch fakh 
in Christ Jesus. But it was in prayer, 
that he excelled most, if not all, his 
cotemporaries. Not many in any age 
probably ever equalled him as aman 
of prayer. His manner was familiar 
—as friend converses with friend—vet 
dicuified and reverential. In this ser- 
vice more than in any other, his lan- 
guage was truly eloquent, while his 
ideas were upcommonly forcible, and 
sublime. Raised above earth in feel- 
ing, thought and affection, he seem- 
ed literally to hold converse with 
God in behalf of men, and to ren- 
der visible and bring near the glories 
and terrors of the unseen and eternal 
world. He selected in prayer, with 
peculiar felicity, variety and fluen- 
cy, those sacred texts which char- 
acterize and impart a spirit of de- 
votion. {n all his ministerial per- 
formances, there was a lively and en- 
gaging earnestness—a living, una- 
abating principle, which marked him 
as ho cominon christian, and no ordi- 
Bary ai nbassador of the Lord Jesus. 
Whether he conversed or read, studi- 
ed sermons, or composed history— 
ascended the pulpit to dispense the 
Wort dc of life, or addressed the throne 
of grace for ouilty en—it appeare | 
as though that which he was then do- 
Ing must have been his o: nly employ- 
ment through life. The re was an ine 
describable in tensity in his every ex- 
ertion, Fle improved every day as 
though sure he should not have an- 
other; and lived to the last as though 
he had but begun tolive. An intelli- 
gent gentieman, who heard him the 
last Sabbath he spoke il public, ob- 


served to some friends in the evening 


sy 
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‘that it seemed to him their aged and 
venerable pastor had done. © tle had 
preached that day with more than his 
ordinary animation and urgency, and 
prayed with more than his wonted 
allection and fervor—that his text: 
‘there remaineth therefore a rest to 
the people of God”’—two of the 
hymns he read, beginning, * descend 
from heaven immortal dove,” and, 
‘on Jordan’s rugged banks I stand’ 

— all the services, in short, appeared 
as though they were his ast efforts.” 
Animated by this spirit—impelled to 
action by this untired energy of soul, 
he began, spent, and ended his chris- 
tian and ministerial career. Sach 
was Dr. ‘Prumbull—a burning and a 
shining light. May there be many 
like him—the sons in place of their 
sires. A sense of duty has impelled 
to this tribute of affection and respect 
to his memory. Happy would the 
writer have been, had the service been 
assigned to those more competent to 
its pert those who were his 
equals in age, hiscompanions in youth, 
and who shared with him the perils 





and hopes, the victories and joys of 
many a campaign, in the meridian of 


his days. But they too are gone. 


M . ». 


For the Christian Spectator. 


On the motives to the 
Scriptures. 


study of the 


THe object of the following paper 
is to bring into view, motives to the 
patient study of the seriptures. Fos 
this purpose, neither introduction, nor 
apology, is hecessary. It is therefore 
observed — 

That the subjects of which the 
Bible treats, are, in their own nature. 
such as can be understood only by 
carefal study, and a discriminating at- 
tention of mind. ‘Phey are God him- 
self; his eternal purposes ; his mora! 
governinent; free agency and its con 
sistency wilh the efficiency of God in 
governing the vorld, and ‘the certain- 
ty of all events; the character of fall- 
en man; the evil and demerit of sin : 
he character of Christ, and of the 
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loly Spirit; the nature of the atone- 
ment, and its effect upon moral gov- 
ernment, and upon man as a sinner 3 
the conaition of justification, and the 
capability of man to comply with this 
condition; the mature of his depeu- 
dance, of that sovereign efiictency, by 


which he is reconciled to God, and of 


that abandonment to sin, of which, 
niction is the consequence; the 
saints in holiness, 


dest: 


perseverance of the 


and the tterminable punishimeut of 


ihe wicked, 

All these are points of doctrine be- 
vond the ken of intuition, or the 
comprehension of unaided reason.— 
Without a revelation, none by search- 
ing can find them out, and even with 
a revelation, only by careful study. 
hey are subjects above our reach; 
and aside from any safe analogies to 
divert our reasonings. ‘Phere is nothing 
analogical to omuiscience, and the cer- 
tainty of all events, which this omuis- 
clence implies, and the divine admiuis- 
tration eflects, consistently with moral 
qualities and accountabilities of ac- 


tion ; nothing analogical toa system of 


moral government, which offers uni- 
versal impunity upon condition of re- 
pentance and faith, and 
prostrating, exalts and establishes the 
viclated law, and which reclaims 
rebels by an influence beyond the 
power of motives, and rewards them 
when reclaimed, on account of the 
lience of another. ‘The subjects 
of doctrinal knowledge are such then 
12 their very nature, that they can- 
not be so simplified as to supercede 
the necessity of deep attention and pa- 
tient thought. The subjects of sci- 
ence cannot be so simplified as to 
preclude the 
‘There is no royal way to geon 
there is no royal way to th 


knowledee,’ 


— 


obe 


necessity of study.— 
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influence wl 


hic hj the heart 
rstanding, in 
r 10 its de C iSHO} iS, Fein le rsa care- 


CXCTLS 
Pespes 
ful studs of the bible indispensable to 
the knowledge of the iat, 

As man is a sinner, reluctant to re- 
turn to his duty, it is the object of the 
bible to reclaim him, or leave him 


instead of 


| Maren. 


without excuse for his perdition s buy 
the heart surveys the sacred page up- 
der the powerful influence of its ow, 
inclinations and predeteriminations 
Pride is reluctant to admit 
testimony, io the eittire 
of human nature. 
hesitates to relinquish its adipiratio:, 
of moral excellence and moral deeds : 
and fear guards with eager jealous: 
those avenues, through which the 
knowledge of dependanee and eniit, 
and danger, are wont to enter, I 
this condition let a man either no: 
read his bible, or read it carelessly 
and his own heart will frame a god, a 
law, and a gospel, altogether such as 
accord will its own inclinations, and 
suborn the understanding, to call it 
reason, to call it revelation. ‘There 
is no remedy for this perverting influ. 
ence of the heart, but to explore the 
bible with open eye and eager seruti- 
ny. Even this may fail; but with- 
outit deception will be certain. 
Another motive to the careful 
study of the bibie is found in the dex- 
terity with which truth and error may 
be blended. 
Men never attempt to propagate 
error as such. ‘They call their evil 
good; and that which is bitter, they 
call sweet. ‘lo beeutle the qual 
tious and unstable, they mine 
eood with the evil, some sweet 
the bitter, including, however, a deci 
madly 


Sive preponuerance Ol «at 


His amp} 
degradatio;: 
sell complacency 


te XO) 


with 


inilue 
ence in the 

Present this poisonous combination 
to those who regard the outward ap 
pearance only, and who have neithe: 
inclination, nor knowledge, nor vigo! 
of mind, to olpose the base mix 
ture, aud they will be likely to receivé 
the entire pn LSS, and pe} ish. 

Lil ne erences of every age. 
unilorm disingenuit Vs dishone StV, 
deliberate jialsehood, have Si, 
when it would best ensure the pur 
poses of propagaung error, that thy 
difference between them aad their op- 
is trifling, and unessential: 
ignorant of the bible have. 
prey 


composition. 


dee 


ponents 
and those 
in all ages, fallen an easy 
their pernicious duplicity. 








Ca 


Another motive to the study of 

ry bible, is the extended field of 

knowle ‘deve, which, in the sacred vol- 

ame, is laid open betore us, and the 

being ne progress which, even iu this 
mit Ly be made. 

a he sciences, commencing in obvi- 
ous elementary princ iples, lead us on 
step by step, to a field, the bounda- 
‘jes of Which seem to recede as we 
advance, increasing our conscious ig- 
norance, and our desire of know ledge. 
Thus itis in exploring the field of di- 
vine knowledve. Livery step we ad- 
vance, opens a new and more extend- 
ed prospec: throws into relative in- 
sienificance past attainments, aud 
augments the desire of pressing on 

rom strength to strength, in the 
knowledge of God and his ways. 

5. The consequences ef growth in di- 
vine knowledge, invite us to push our 
inquiries with eagerness and vigour. 

These are, expansion of mind, the 
increase of intellectual vigour, and a 
correspondent sanctification of the 
heart. Scientific studies may, by di- 
verting the attention, become injuri- 
ous to religion; ; but, a humble, prayer- 
tl, habitual investigation of the bible, 
never fails to invigorate the mind, or 
to benefit the heart. 
contemplation, to be understood, de- 
and a mental effort, which re sults in 
ihe increase of intellectual vigour; and 
a8 the objects of contemplati on are 
lioly, the habit of association begets 
similitude, while the spirit of God im- 
parts his unfailing effic acy, to give 
them influence upon the heart; so 
that, while the student of revelation 


with open face, beholds the glory of 


God, he is changed from glory to glo- 
Ys tu to the same image. 

It may be added, hat the use- 
li of the christian will be greatly 
augmented by that mental vigour and 


compre! lension, and precision of 


KnNOWledoe, which results froma care- 
iul discriminating study of the bible. 
ile not only will not be blown about 
by every wind ol doctrine. unstable, 
aud unse ttling otk i1@} but when such 
blasts of death are “sweeping ne around 
him, tainting the atn iosphere, and 
Vol. 2 
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The objects of 
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bearing onward the sons of perdition 
to their doom, he, by the blessing of 
God, may do much to purify the con- 
tagious atmosphere, and check the 
fury of the storm; to revive, by the 
salutary influence of truth, the dying 
sinner, and to hold the unste ible, till 
he also become steadfast and immov- 
able. Uappy are the churches who 
are blessed with members, whose 
minds have been exercised to discern 
between good and evil, and happy is 
the land which abounds with sach 
churches t I:ven one such exercised 
christian In the new settlements, and 
in the old, exerts a mighty influence 
to prevent the intrusion of error into 
the church, and to stay its desolating 
course around it. ‘Lhe prevalence 
of such churches would mitigate ex- 
ccedingly the existing, the increasing 
famine of the word of life, from the 
want of ministers of the gospel. 

Beside the increase of capacity for 
usefulness, resulting from doctrinal 
knowledge, there is another conse- 
quence, no less efficacious in its salu- 
tary influence, the increase of a dispo- 
sition to do good. 

As every professor of any art or 
science, by confining his attention to 
it, becomes, it is said, an enthusiast on 
the subject of his profession, so, in a 
higher and better sense, does the 
christian student of the bible become 
what the world may denominate an 
enthusiast in the good work of the 
Lord. Such evince that those de- 


partments of the church, and those 


individuals in churches, who are best 
instructed in the doctrines of revela- 
tion, have been, and are, asa general 
fact, the most efficient pioneers in the 
work of propagating the gospel of our 
Lord. 

2 Discriminating views of the doc- 
trines of the bible, are usually in an 
eminent degree, associated with revi- 
vals of religion. 

We would not say, that God in his 
sovereignty never renders efiectual the 
truth dispensed in, and held by his 
en a, with a feeble indiscrimina- 
ting tight, or that he may not, even 

vlien many precious truths are nomi- 
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nally denied, still render the tratn 
which is taught, effectual. Our posi- 
tion is, that when the doctrines of the 
bible are exhibited in the mos: clear 
and comprehensive manner, there it 
is to be expected that revivals of re- 
ligion will be found to exist with the 
greatest frequency and power, and 
with the most abiding evidence of 
their genuineness in their influence 
upon the churches, and upon the 
world. The apostolic age was an 
age of doctrinal discussion between 
christians and Jews, anol between 
christians and pagan philosophers. as 
well as between christians and here- 
tics, but it was preeminently the era of 
revivals of religion, and of zeal and 
enterprise in the propagation of the 
gospel. 

‘The age of Augustine was an age of 
vigorous doctrinal discussion, and 


clear aud powerful discrimination of 


truth from error; but it was a time 
also when the influence of the Spirit 

was poured out from on high, to arrest, 
and turn back for a season, a long con- 
tinued declension of vital religion.— 
The reformation from Popery was a 
long aud strenuous controversy, for 
the faith once delivered to the saints, 
during which every wile, and every 
menace of error was met and borne 


down by the overpowering light of 


truth. ‘Chen were the lines between 
truth and error seen. ‘Lhe boundaries 
between light and darkness fixed, the 
base composition of good and evil 
separated, and the good retained by 
those immortal formularies of doc- 
trine, which remain to this day. But 
the reformation was a period also, In 
which floods of righteousness were 
poured upon the recent territories of 
papal barreuness. 

There was in New-Enugland, more 
than fifty years ‘Sion 
in doctrinal parity, and a correspon- 
ding suspension of the special intlu- 
ence of the Spirit. But, from the 
time of Edwards, a vigorous doctrinal 
discussion and ijlustration of trath 
have been continued and extended, and 
now, for more than twenty years, 
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have been followed by a series of revi- 
vals of religion, the most powerful, 
extensive, and unintermitted, thar 
have been known in modern days : 
revivals that have travelled with our 
emigrating churches to the W est, 
have turned, and are turning the wil- 
derness into the garden of God. The 
same remarks are applicable to the 
labours of Dickinson, Davies, the 
Tenants, and many others in the 
Presbyterian church. 

Beside these general reasons for ex- 
ercising the mind to discriminate be- 
tween truth and error, there are oth- 
ers, arising from the particular cir- 
cumstances of the churches in this 
country, and the aspects of provi 
dence. 

The progress of the sciences, and 
of gencral information in our coun- 
try, renders it highly important that 
there should be manifest in the church- 
es a relative improvement in the 
knowledge of the doctrines, and in 
the capacity of christians to explain 
and defend them. ‘They who calcu- 
late that God, by his sovereignty, will 
subdue the hearts of his enemies, sv 
independently of means, that knowl- 
edge in the churches will do no good, 

and imbecility and ignorance no harm, 

have yet to form on 1 that point an ac- 
quaintance with their bibles, and with 
the past providence of God. 

God hath not chosen the wise afte 
the flesh, to imstruct the world, nor 
warriors by their prowess, nor nobles 
by their wealth or honor, to bring 
back mankind to God; and he has 
employed those whom the wise, migh- 
ty, and noble of this world, have des- 
pised as foolish, weak, and base, and 
who, compared with the magnitude 
of their work, have felt and confessed 
themselves to be nothing. But do 
any by these epitiets understand, 
that mental imbecility, or doctrinal 
ignorance, are God’s chosen means 
of subdaing the world to himself: 
Which of the prophets or apostles 
would they dare to place on this list. 
or i hey, in the history of the church, 


Le 


shall we find persons of this deserip- 
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tion, successfully employed by hea- 
ven to withstand the floods of ungod- 
tiness ? All the prominent benefac- 
rors of the church have, in malice, 
‘indeed been children, but in under- 
standing have been men, and mighty 
inthe scriptures. ‘Ihe members of 
she Jewish church were commanded 
-o teach their children diligently the 
doctrines and duties of religion, and 
christian parents are exhorted to train 
up their children in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord; anc from 
iirst principles, to go on eake perfec- 
tion, having their minds by use exer- 
eised to discern between good and 
evil. Without the girdle of ‘trath, the 
spirit of God has not been wont to 
make the. shield of faith a defence, or 
the sword of the Spirit quick and pow- 
erful. As the world then, advances 
in knowledge, the churches which ne- 
glect to gird up the loins of their 
mind, are not authorized to expect 
that they shall become mighty through 
God to the pulling down of strong 
holds, but rather have reason to ex- 
pect that they will be smitten down 
before the armies of the aliens. 

The preceding considerations will 
ve greatly strengthened, if we consid- 
er how often, through the depravity 
of the heart, unsanctified knowledge 
occasions self-sufficiency, increased a- 
version to truth, and even infidelity. 
‘To save such men, by such strong de- 
iusions predisposed to believe a lie, 
it is pre-eminently important, that the 
pious among whom they live should 
be able in defence of truth. How 
many have been prejudiced fatally 

rainst religion by the ignorance of 
those who ought to have been skilful 
teachers r and b 1y the same means have 
born off in triumph even the children 
of the church to the ranks of the ene- 
my. Infidelity without the church is 


an natural fruit of doctrinal igno- 


rance within: while the churches, 
who hold fast the form of sound 
words, and shed around them the dis- 
crhninatiog light of truth, are terrible 
to the pow ers of darkness, as an ar- 
ny ith banners. 

Phe progress of voluptuousness in 





our nation, furnishes to churches a 
reason for keeping their loins girt 
about with truth, and their lamps 
trimmed and burning. Wealth and 
refinement are urging us onward to 
the same corrupt state of society, 
which has existed, as the result of 
these laws, in other nations; the 
natural tendency of which, is to in- 
crease the number of those, who, with 
virulence oppose those truths, which 
array their terrors against them. The 
church herself also is liable to feel the 
effects of the enervating atmosphere 
around her, and to become indiffer- 
ent, feeble aud timid, in resisting the 
encroachments of voluptuousness, and 
in holding up the light of unwelcome 
truth, “every where spoken against.” 
Hence you will find, that in great cit- 
ies, heresies, which reject the entire 
depravity of man, the divinity of 
Christ, the existence, and special in- 
fluences of the Spirit, the reality of 
the atonement, and of future punish- 
ment, and give to men with impunity 
a liberal allowance of luxurious indul- 
gence, are received and patronised, 
while, in the country, where voluptu- 
ous iniquity has excited less fear and 
hatred of the truth, they cannot, with 
the same facility, prevail. Against 
these invasions of error, for which 
voluptuous refinement prepares the 
way, the churches of our Lord are 
the oniy defence. ‘They are the for- 


tified places, which the enemies of 


truth, with bad generalship, leave in 
their rear, as they pass over the land, 
and exult, as if all was conquered, 
that is passed over. ‘They are “the 
city set upon « hill,” dispensing her 
light far and wide, into surrounding 
darkness ;—the city compactly build- 
ed, around which, at length, the ene- 
my, disappointed that she has not 
fallen, is constrained. to walk, and 
count her towers, and teil her bul- 
warks, and learn that the munition 
of rocks is her defence. When the 
churches of our land have become en- 
ervated by dissipation, and contami- 
nated by conformity to the world, till 
their zeal becomes lukewarm, and 
the light that is in them becomes 
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darkness, ali is lost. No voice will 
be heard in the church, raising the 
note of admonition. No hand will be 
extended to stay the destructive flood 5 
and the S >pirit of God, abused, w ll 
not delay the doom. 
light, in which dwelt righteousness, 
shorn of ler beams, spoiled of her 
ex cellence, and filled with impurity, 
will sink, ike Babylon, to rise no 
more, 
‘}here is some danger that, even 

he growing zeal of action in thee cause 
of Christ, may indispose christians 
for the patient study of the bible, and 
render doctrinal discussion dry and 
irksome. ‘There is no path of use- 
fulness free from the snares of the en- 
emy. Ifthe temptation of Soctrina i 
study is to pre aotical inactivity, the 
Lem pti ition of prac tical activ ity Is HO 
less to mental inaction in the j 
cation of doctrine. Ie is easier 
away a bible than to explore it; ca- 
sier to send preachers to the des titute, 
than to treasure up what is heard and 
to read at home 3; and much easier to 
read the weekly herald of glad ti- 
dings, than by searching the scriptures 
daily, to grow in knowledge aud 1 
grace. 

The charitable efforts of christian de- 
nominations at appies mation, though 
well intended, and proper to be made, 
are not entirely unattended with dan- 
ger. ‘There is at the present moment, 
prob bly, more unscriptural cathoti- 
cism 
bigotry ; and thouch it estal 
inquisition, and kindles no fires around 
its deluded victim, it may be extend- 
ing the dark empire of death over the 
souls of men, as really as papal des- 
potism. There is a licentious liber- 
ty of conscience, as destructive to the 
soul as a despotic lording over it. A 
strong course of public opinion has 
commenced its movement from the 
extreme of bigotry to that of total in- 
difference to doctrine 3 nor, unresist- 
ed, is it likely to stop, until it has 
reached its ruinous destination, under- 
mining foundations, and sweeping 
ancient land-marks away. ‘This dan- 
ger admonishes the churches to stand 
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In operation, a there is of 


fast, to maintain the form of sound 
words, to contend earnesily for the 
faith, for when the doctrines of the 
bible are waved tor the sake of peace, 
and christians of every, and of no 
creed, are admitted to indiscriminate 
fellowship, then is the sword of the 
Spirit broken, and the shield of the 
mighty Hely cast away. 


is vilely 
D.D. 
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fothe Editor of the Christian Spectator. 


ive medications thata move. 

ment is in the christian world. 
which will net cease, until real chris- 
tians shall be united in visible fellow. 
‘ihe oy ne pedi at 


heoun 


campe ay pone VC h pre Tr, an we the con- 
summation of their union in one, is 
event so desirab ” , that there may 
lest some should put off 
Perse controversy for 
a requisite 


be danver 
the 
the fatth is supe ‘rceded by 
unity of sentiment. 

So difficult is it, also, to adjust the 
termas ofapproximation, between chris- 
tians of different denominations with- 
ont a sacrifice of truth, that it would 
not be strange if the pioneers, who 
first explore untrodden interval, 
should sometimes lose their way, 0: 
in their zeal to amalgamate, should at- 
tempi to unite those whom God has 
not united; and to bring even chris- 
lians toge ‘ther witha precipitancy too 
ereat, tO consist W ith 2. salle and eil- 
* compact. 

It was more than a century 
the rights of christians to difer, were 
practically adjusted ; aad a cons idle- 
rable period, if not a century, may b 
demanded to adjust practically th 
obligations of christians to walk in 
fellowship. 

The subject of 
cussed by your cori 
Christ. Spec. No. xi. p. 562, 
doubtedly among the most interest 
ing. important, and difficult subjects, 
which claim the aitention of chris 
tiuns at the present days and if hr 
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has erred in some respects, it may 
be no more than the writer of this 
may be found to have done, in his at- 
tempts at correction. Believi ing how- 
ever the truth of what he advances, 
he submits it to the scrutiny of the 
christian public, not doubting that a 
candid investigation of the subject, 
will terminate ultimately in the fel- 
lowship of f all real churches of our 
Lord, upon scriptural grounds, how- 
ever Wiehv iia first ‘lose their Wily 
11) attempting to conduct them to the 
: point © yf union. 

Catholicism, as defined by vour 
correspondent, Consists in “a dispo- 
sition to extend the hope of salvation 
and the aby: afiections due to the 
family of the faithful, to such as iti ier 
‘rom us in their relicious bpemone. 

‘This definition is defective through 
omission, rather than as including any 
thing positively erroneous. By a dis- 
position to extend the lope of the 
cospel to such as difier from us, D. 
cannot be understood to mean, a dis- 
position to believe them to be chris- 
tians, and to love them as christians, 
without evidence of piety. Such a 
disposition is unauthorized by the bi- 
ble, and the manifestation of it in 
nope, would be presumption on our 
part, and might be destruction to our 
neighbour. Norby “ disposition to 
extend the hope of salvation,” &c. 
can D. be understood to mean, that 
benevolence of heart merely, which 
disposes us to perceive and candidly 
‘0 weigh the evidence of piety, afford- 
ed by those who differ from us in 
opinion ; for a benevolent readiness 

Op erceive ancl apprec jate Cur neigh- 
vour’s evidence of p sie fy may consist 
with an entire want of evidence in his 
‘avour, and an overwhelming weight 

af positive evidence against him. 

By catholicism then, D. must in- 

end a disposition to appreciate the 


| 
i 


evidence of ple tv which those furnis! , 


Vho differ from us in opinion, and to 
extend to them christian afte ction, aec- 
‘ording r to the de: cree of evidence and 
' moral excellence manifested.— But 
is essential part of a correct defini- 
tion of catholicism. viz. that it he oc- 


( 
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casioned and justified by credible evi- 
dence of piety, D. has omitted. The 
consequences of this omission will un- 
fold themselves as we proceed. 

That my ideas may be reduced to 
some me ‘thod, I shali subjoin in the 
form of propositions, some of the sen- 
timents advanced by your correspon- 
dent, with a few remarks en each in 
their order. 

J. * Phe belief of revealed truth is 
1m mreerty important, as it is Indis- 
pen: abl ‘TO } istification. —— . The he- 
lief of every revealed truth is not es- 
sential to salvation.—3. ‘There are 
doctrines which so form the essence 
of the gospel, and which as seen by 
an omniscient eye, are so involved in 
faith in Christ, that the rejection of 
them is the rejection of Christ.—4. 
No line of separation is drawn by in- 
spiration between the essential and 
non-essential doctrines. Nor 5, be- 
tween those precepts which may, 
and those which may not, in any 
case be transgressed without losing 
every evidence of possessing a spirit 
of christian obedience.—6. We are 
not authorized to decide what is the 
faintest glimpse of truth, which in 
any case, may possibly be connected 
with the exercise of faith and holi- 
ness. In our ignorance, therefore, ot 
what degree of error may be consis- 
tent with the lowest degree of faith 
and holiness, we tind a ground for the 
exercise of catholicism.’ 

‘Po the first proposition Tam hap- 
py to yield my Daquarted assent. 

But by revealed éruth as the “ in- 
strument of regeneration,’ Tam con. 
strained to understand a much ereat- 
er proportion of the truths revealed 
in the bible, than can penny be tn- 
cluded in a “faint,” (none can tell 
how faint, ) * climpse of raat Tir 
TRUTH is a a phrase employed to de- 
signate the entire system of revealed 
instruction, and when we read that 
men are beeotten and are sanctified 
by THE wrors, the fair inference 


would seem to be. that the predom!- 
nant influence, at least, of the Svstem, 


is concerned in the event, and not 
merely some glimmering ray wander 
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ing athwart the darkness of the mind. 


We do not call one or two rays of 


lisht ,HE SUN3 nor oucht we to de- 
nominate a few scintillations of truth, 
struck jrom their orb and wandering 
in darkness, THE TRUTH. ‘There 
would seem to be then. as indicated 
by the language of revelation, a de- 
parture from revealed truth as a 
whole, beyoud which the few truths 
carried into exile are not THE TRUTH, 
by which men are begotten and sanec- 
tified, while those left behind are rre 
rruTa, which is the power of God to 
salvation. 

With the second and third propo- 
sitions | am lappy to accord. 
Vhe belief o: every truth revealed ts 
not essential to salvation, and yet 
there are truths revealed, which so 
‘form ihe essence of the gospel, that 
to reject them is to reject Christ.” 

The fourth proposition, viz. That 
no line of separation is drawn in the 
bible. between the essential and non- 
essential doctrines, or can be drawn 
by man, neither my time nor limits 


also 


will permit me to affirm or deny, with 


that extent of investigation, maturity 
of thought, carefulness of discrimina- 
tion, and evidence of truth, which the 
‘and importance of the sub- 
fect demands. | only say, that until 
instructed, I believe that the 
scriptures have done more to discrim- 
inate the essential from the non-essen- 
tial doctrines, than your correspon- 
dent seems to appre hend, and py far 
too much io justif ly the unqualified 
assertion, that no line of separation 
is, or can be drawn, and that to make 
the attempt docs no good, but much 
evil. I am not hastily to 
assume untenable ground, but neither 
ean | consent to abandon ground as 
nntenable, until, inch by inch, it ts 
fairly taken from under my feet, lest 
by a too hasty dereliction, positions 


. 


difficulty 


disposea 


essential to the defence of truth are 
abandoned. 
the fourth proposition is therefore 
deferred for further consideration and 
as God shall per- 


future diseussion, 


mit. 
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The fifth proposition, viz. That 
God has not drawn a line between 
those precepts which may, and those 
which may not, in any case, be trans. 
eressed without extinguishing all eyj- 
dence of piety, may possibly be true, 
if it have respect only to the perpe- 
tration of asingle crime, as in the case 
of David, or Peter; but is most fear- 
fully untrue, as it respects habitu. 
alimmoralities. Of these, God has 
given a long catalogue, in one of which 
no professing christian can live and 
not forfeit, utterly, | his entire evidence 
of piety. “ Be not deceived, neither 
fornicators, nor idolaters, nor adul- 
terers, nor effeminate, nor abusers of 
themselves with mankind, nor thieves, 
nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor re- 
vilers, nor extortioners, shail inherit 
the kingdom of God.””—As your cor- 
responde nt D. however, admits the 
equal obligation to believe cardinal 
doctrines and to perform cardinal du- 
ties, and we have specified* many im- 
moralities, which exclude from heav- 
en, we perceive not how the analogi- 
cal inference is to be avoided, that 
many cardinal doctrines might be 
named, the real and deliberate rejec- 
tion of which, would equally annihi- 
late evidence of piety and exclude 
from heaven. 

To the sixth proposition, viz. that 
none can decide how faint a glimpse 
of truth way be made the means of re- 
generation, and that in our 7gnorance 
of what degree of error may be con- 
sistent with the lowest exercise of 
faith and holiness, we find a ground 
for the exercise of catholicism, we 
cannot accede. Because it assumes 
Isnorance as the of catholi- 
cism, which as we conceive, can be 
exercised only on the eround of evi- 
dence, and because between the 
premises laid down and the conclu- 
sion drawn, there is an impassable 
culph, ‘Lhe p remises are 3 it cannot! 
be | roved to be impossible that A. 
a christian, and the conclusion }, 
therefore it is positively to be believ- 
ed that A. is a christian, and he ts '* 


} 
ground 
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be loved and treated accordingly.*— 
14 assumes the principle that all men 
aye to be regarded as christians whom 


we cannot prove to be desiitute of 


piety, and that catholicism is to be 
exercised until it is proved to be im- 
possible for the object of it to be a 
christian; a rule of judging, which 
applied in courts of justice would ac- 
quit every criminal, and prostrate the 
jaws of the land. ‘Phe evidence on 
which convictions turn, in civil tri- 
bunals is not certainty of guilt, not 
the impossibility of innocence, but 
such evidence suffices as produces 
couviction in the minds of twelve hon- 
est men. 

{know not how to prove it to be 
impossible that most of the hearers of 
she gospel, who make no pretensions 
to religion, should be the subjects of 
piety, but surely they can have no 
claims upon our charity, or qualifica- 
tion for membersbip in our churches, 
until they furnish some positive evi- 
dence that they are pious. 

The ground, the only ground of 
catholicism, is credible evidence of 
piety. ‘This on the ascending scale 
may be indefinitely augmented up to 
moral certainty, but the moment evi- 
dence of piety falls below the point of 
credibility, the claims of catholicism 
are atan end, as really at an end as 
if it were impossible for the subject to 
be a christians; for catholicism in- 
cludes a decision of the understand- 
lig in fayour of a man’s piety, upon 
credible testimony; and to bring in a 
favourable verdict in the absence of 
crecibie evidence, would be presump- 
von. Even did the want of credible 


uence imply no degree of positive 
re isroom without derogating in 

irom the imnortance of truth to 

hope or the possibility of sal- 

‘dd with it, the peculiar affections 

istians, to those who réject some 

esteem the important traths 

“1.” This extract is subjoined 

‘thought iourzve the con- 

jue: ‘sopmion beyond the fair 
ineu! ity of his laneauage; but by the ex- 
heh at v ill be perceived that the obliga- 
fe Oi bope and christian affection are 
ihe be commensurate with the BOSsi 


' 
“hiVallion 


: 18 
‘ot 


evidence against the subject, it would 
be presumption 3 but since he whi is 
not for God is against him, and he 
who is for him will ordinarily afford 
evidence of the fact, it follows, that 
the want of credible evidence of prety 
implies some degree of positive evi- 
dence of impiety, a degree, which 
may be indefinitely augmented to 
moral certainty of irreligion. 

Were it admitted then, that we are 
not authorized to decide upon the de- 
gree of aberration from christian doc- 


trine and practicé, which may possi- 


bly consist with the exis.cnce of pie- 
ty, it will not follow that our cathol- 
icism is .to pursue the vagrant from 


truth and righteousness, in all his 


mazes of darkness and impurities of 


transgression holding on to the skirt 
of his garment or pressing him to our 
bosom as a christian brother, until he 
can demonstrate to us, that he is a 
vile apostate from truth and _ recti- 
tude; for though we might not be 
called to decide, how far he might 
wander with the possibility of holi- 
ness, we can easily set bounds which 
he cannot pass with the credible evi- 
dence of holiness; and the moment 
he should step over the bounds cathol- 
icism would stop, however she might 
cast after him a lingering look of be. 


nevolent desire and inthe absence of 


absolute evidence against him, might 
forbear {o pronounce, peremptorily, 
nis doom. 

Vere it now demanded of me to 
sive a definition of catholicism, I 
should say, it consists In such com> 
placency in holiness as inclines the 
subject of it, to look beyond the hon- 
ours and interests of his own denom- 
ination, and to weigh in just balances 
the evidence of piety afforded by all 
who name the name of Christ, and te 
x : ‘ fry . ¥ any 
render to them contidence and affec- 
tion in accordance with the evidence 

CO oe = snl av aflarnaA 
Ot prety W iil i they auord. 
The radical cause of uncharitab! 

Phe radical cause of unciaritable- 
ness among real «christians is a locali- 
ty of feeling and interest which is 
selfishness, and which prevents kind 
intercourse and opportunities of wit- 
nessing the evidence of each others 
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piety, which prevents attention to evi- 
dence when exhibited, and even pre- 
vents fellowship when the conviction 
of each others piety has forced its 
way to the heart. 

The remedy must of course be 
found in such augmented holiness, as 
shall burst the bands of selfishness, 
and cause christians to give heed and 
weight to each others evidence of pi- 
ety, and which in spite of selfish re- 
pellencies shall draw them together 
and bind them by that charity which 
is the bond of pertectness. ‘Tt must 
be remembered however, that every 
man must judge concerning the credi- 
bility of his neighbour’s piety, by the 
conformity of his doctrinal belief to 
that standard, which he considers to 
be the truth, and must withhold char- 
ity from all who reject what he be- 
lieves to be truths essential to salva- 
tion. Believing certain truths so es- 
sential to the gospe/, as that to re- 
ject them is to reject Christ, he can- 
not escape the conclusion, that he 
who rejects them affords no credible 
evidence of piety. But it will per- 


haps be demanded; ‘do you with- 
hold charity from all who deny what 


you believe to be doctrines essen- 
tial to salvation ?’? Lanswer; from all 
who in words deny them I do not; 

because I have the means of k now- 
ing, that, what I intend by the terms 
used, they cordially approve; and 


oniy through a Snreapprensnssen of 


terms, reject, what I surely do not 
hold. Of course, when [ have evi- 
dence that the essential doctrines are 
nage y received, and only nominal- 
‘denied, L extend charity. but, 
‘A re | passers not the means of mak- 
ing this discrimination, a verbal re- 
jection of the doctrines, which I deem 


essential to salvation, deprives me of 


credible evidence of piety in the case, 
and forbids me to extend charity, un- 
til such evidence is given. 

‘* Bat how can you, how dare you 
decide that A is not‘a christian, con- 
sidering that so many allowances 

aust be made, both in regard to faith 
and obedience, tor the eflect of early 
habits. the prejudices of education, 


But mye 


i Maren 


and the circumstances in which he 
may be placed ?”—Answer : By with 
holding my charity from A. T do nos 
dec ide that he is noéa christian. 3 
only decide, that, to my mind, he fu. 
nishes no adequate evidence of the 
fact, while he denies, in words, dor. 
trines, which I regard as essential ¢., 
the christian character, and 1 hay 
not the means of ascertaining, whethe; 
he dors it in reality or through a mMis- 
apprehension of language. The wan: 
of credible evidence: of piety does noi 
furnish, in all cases, credible evidenc: 
of irrelicion. A man pede indeed, 
be so circumstanced, as that, not to 
afford evidence of picty, shall be 
deemed valid evidence against its ex. 
istence 5; but this is by no means uni. 
versally the case. may see 
some to be christians, whose evidenc: 
of piety we cannot perceive, because 
he looks upon the heart, while we 
judge from words and actions only, 
onclusion, that there is no 
credible evidence of piety exhibited, 
may be as correct as his decision, 
that there 7s piety in the heart; fora 
ciristian, doubtless, may for a season 
be in such a state as to iurnish neither 
to limself, nor to others, evidence o! 
piety. 

[ admit that, after the professing 
christian, in his departure from truth. 
and morals, has passed the bounda- 
ries of credible evidence, there lies 


(sod 


region of darkness and pollution, 


across which he may hold on bis was 
for some distance, before the possi ibil- 
ify of his piety may cease. But, I do 
not admit that there are not depths 
of darkness, and degrees of moral pol- 
lution, which no christian ever reacli- 
ed, or ever will; for though [ may 
not be able to drew the precise line 
of possible departure from truth and 
righteousness, I can draw one which 
I am certain is beyond it, and to 
which, ifa professor of religion comes, 
in his departure from truth and chris- 
tian practice, L know that he is not é 
christian. There are signs in the 
bible, of irreligion, as well as signs ©: 
grace; and the evidence of irreligion 
may be made as credible by the e- 
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rors, the unhallowed tempers, and 
snmoralities of men, as the evidence 
of piety may be made by their doc- 
-rinal belief, christian experience, and 
zood deeds. 

~ It may be difficult by twilight to 
ascertain the precise boundaries be- 
-ween two kingdoms, on either side 
of which, the inhabitants dress, and 
speak, and conduct very much alike ; 
vet long before we reach the heart of 
ojther empire, it may become certain 
that we have passed the line, and are 
in another kingdom. In like man- 
ner, after credible evidence of piety 
has ceased, a region of twilight and 
doubt remains to be passed over, be- 
fore the possibility of piety shall 
cease, and the certainty of being in 
Satan’s kingdom be manifest; yet 
such progress may be made into the 
territories of darkness and sin, as shall 
render it certain that the most distant 
possible boundaries of the kingdom 
of light are passed over. On the 
confines of this dark territory, Cathol- 
cism, having pursued the fugitives 
trom God, as far as she is authorized 
to go, stops; not to hurl damnation 
alter them, and not in absolute des- 
pair, that none who wander will re- 
turn to her embrace, but to send after 
them her monitory voice, and to weep 
over them, even when hope is suc- 
ceeded by despair. 

7) 


For the Christian Spectator. 
Remarks on Gal. iii. 20. 


Now a mediator is not a mediator 
of one, but God is one. 

lt appears from the context that 
the apostle was refuting the doctrines 
nt those teachers, who urged on the 


‘ oe . e 
Galatian christians, the observance | 


ol Jewish rites, as necessary to salva- 
ion, 

Accordingly, he first argues, that, 
as Abraham was justified by faith, so 
Ht who have like faith, are his chil- 
‘ren in the most important sense of 
‘Nat expression, that is, resemble him 
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in moral character, and are entitled 
to similar blessings, verses 6—9 ; but 
that his natural descendants, on the 
contrary, being under the law, are 
subjected to its curse, verses LO—14. 
The children of Abraham, according 
to the flesh, and his children by farth, 
may therefore be considered as two 
different seeds. 

The apostle then urges, that the 
promises, which were made to Abra- 
ham, and to his seed, were not made 
to both of these seeds, (which would 
have been a necessary inference, had 
the plural number, seeds, been used,) 
but to one of them only, the spiritual 
seed, that is, Christ, or the christian 
church. I say to Christ, or the chris- 
tian church, tor,as the promises could 
not strictly be made to Christ person- 
ally, who was rather the purchaser of 
them for others, we must necessarily 
suppose his name to be put figura- 
tively, for christians. Israel, by a 
similar figure, denotes the descend- 
ants of Israel. No violence is done 
then to the word ypirros, so far as the 
usage of language is concerned. That 
such is its meaning in this place, is 
clearly shewn trom a_ subsequent 
verse, where those who are of Christ, 
i. e. christians, are affirmed to be the 
seed of Abraham, which shall inherit 
the promises, verses 15, 16. 

The apostle next proceeds to show, 
that, as the law was posterior to the 
covenant of promise, confirmed of 
God in Christ, of course it cannot dis- 
annul the promise. ‘he object of 
the law he explains by saying, * It was 
added because of transgressions, un- 
til the seed, i. e. the one spiritual 
seed, should come, to whom. the 
promise was made; being ordained 
by angels, in the hand of a mediator,” 
that is, Moses, whom God made me- 
diator between himself and the Jews: 
verses 18, 19. Ife then comes, in 
the verse under consideration, to the 
natural conclusion, that this mediator 
of the law, Moses, is not the media- 
tor of the one seed, i. e. of the spir- 
itual seed. ‘That such is the mean- 
ing of the elliptical phrase o de nerirns 
cvog ovx exriv, Will appear probable, if 
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we examine the passage, together 
withthe context, in the original. The 
sense and connexion demand, that the 
ellipsis after go; be supplied by oeo- 
pores; andthe article before pezcurys, 
determines the mediator to be the 
same with the person mentioned in 
the preceding verse, viz. Moses. 

Having taken away all hopes of 
obtaining salvation from the law, 
not only by shewing that it cannot 
give the promised spiritual inherit- 
ance, but also, that the commission of 
Moses, as law-giver, was limited to 
the coming of the spiritual seed, and 
did not extend any further tn its ope- 
rations, the way was prepared, to 
shew that God was not thus limited. 
This he has done in the other clause 
of the verse, 2 cd S:e5 fs eraiv. From 
the nature of the sentence, o S<og Is to 
be supplied after es, and we may 
render the phrase thus: ¢ But God is 
one God, i.e. the common Gad of all 
nations, whether Jews or Gentiles. 
‘Lhis rendering is supported by a simi- 
lar use of the phrase in other places. 
The same apostle, when reasoning 
on the same subject, Rom. iit. 30, has 
thus explained it: [t is, says he, ess 
6 S¢05, one God, who shall justity the 
circumcision by faith, and the uncir- 
cumcision through faith. 
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Such an explanation of the verse 
bemg admitted, the apostle’s chain 
of reasoning édetioues unbroken, and 
his arguments are conclusive against 
the doctrines of judaizing teachers. 

I will endeavor to comprise my 
views of the paragraph ina para- 
phrase. 

No one can be justified by the law, 
because all, by sinning, have fallen 
under its curse. ‘The law of Moses, 
moreover, did not respect the spiri- 
tual seedot Abraham. "Che proinise 
was made to this seed long before the 
law was given, of course they are not 
obligated by the special ordinances of 
the Jewish laws. ‘The promises male 
to Abraham, were not made by the 
law, nor to his natural seed as such, 
but to one seed, i.e. to Christ, and 
through him to chrisizens. If it be 
asked, why then was the law intyo- 
duced ? Tanswer, ‘Vo restrain from 
transgressions ; and it was divulged 
by angels, through the medium of 
Moses, Moses acting as internuncius, 
or mediator. Now this mediator of 
the law was not the mediator of the 
one sced, the law not pertaining to 
this one seed; but God is one God, 
the Deus communis of Jews and Gen- 
tiles, and his promise extends equally 
to both. Se 
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Ybsersvations on Lower Canada. 
(Continued from page 81.) 


The public buiidings in Montreal, 
vary In their appearance,some of them 
being antique and plain, while others 
are built in a more modern style, and 
are in a few instances elegant. The 
Court House and Jail, which are situ- 
ated in Notre Dame street, are built of 
hewn stone, and are handsome speci- 
mens of architecture. In front of these 
buildings, is a yard of considerable 
size, which is handsomely enclosed, 
while in the rear is a public square 
of several acres, called the Parade. 


This ground is formed by art, end 
exhibits a level, as perfect as the sur- 
face of a lake. Here the troops ol 
his Majesty are drilled twice a day. 
They perform their movements with 
ere - exactness, and appear to be we at 
skilled in the use of the musket. The 
bands of music attached to the regi 
ments stationed here, are much infe- 
riour to many of ea in our large 
cities. There is a crand parade ev- 

“ry Sabbath, about fwd hours before 
ek Hoey when the iahabitants who are 
distone of passing an idle hour, a0 i 
who are in the habit of disregarding 


that holy day,resort hither to witness 
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the evolutions of the troops. The 
jrouse where the Governour resides, 
while at Montreal, stands near thie 
Court House. ‘Phe building is very 
plain, and inferiour to many of the 
priv ate buildings in the city. 

[he building which usually at- 
tracts the attention of strangers, is the 
French Cathedral, a stone edifice, 
erected inthe year 1725. — [tis about 
one hundred and thirty feet in length, 
by ninety in breadth and forty in 
height. A stone tower rises to the 
height of one hundred feet, on which 
rests a steeple of one hundred and 
twenty. On the top of the spire is a 
large iron crucifix, indicating to a 
stranger approaching the city the 
sect to which it belongs. The exte- 
rior of this edifice is plain, and of no 
distinet kind of architecture. "The 
jiterior issplendid, approaching mag- 
niicence. ‘Phe form of the interior 
is a square, at one end of which is a 
semi-elliptical room of about fifty feet 
in length by thirty in breadth. On 
the east and west sides of the interior 
are twelve boxes, where the Roman 

Catholic Priests attached to this in- 
stitution officiating as confessors, hear 
the sins of the people, and having 
received their fee, grant them absolu- 
tion. ‘Phe slips which fill the body 
of the church, are intended fur the 
common worshippers. These slips 
are plain, not painted, and exhibit a 
strong contrast to the splendour of the 
altar, the ceiling and the embroidered 
chairs occupied by the priests. The 

gallery has arailing—an open work of 
iron, every alternate bar covered with 
a rich gi ‘ding. On the right as you ap- 
proach the altar, is elevated to the 
height of twenty feet, a statue of the 
Saviour of mankind, extended on a 
evoss,his side marked with the wounds 
of the spear. From above the door, to 
the elliptical ceiling, runs au arch, en- 
riched with a number of gilded orna- 
ments. Several paintings, exhibiting 
representations of the miracles of our 


Saviour or the virtues of some one of 


their tutelar saints are placed in this 
arch. These paintings are enclosed 
in gilded frames and are handsome ly 
executed. The semi-elliptical part of 


~ 


the church, which includes the altar, 
is elevated two feet above the floor 
of the building in front of which is a 
handsome railing. The ceiling above 


is adorned with a great nuinber of 


vilded ornaments of different magni- 
tudes, placed at various distances, 
and bearing a strong resembi: ance to 
the hédyens on a winter’s evening.— 
Around the sides of this ellipsis are a 
great number of Corinthian pilasters 
the tops of which, together with the 
carved drapery hanging in beautiful 
folds above them, are covered witit 
cold. In front of the altar are four 
fluted columns, the fluting of which is 
of a beautiful skyeolour, while the 
projections are covered with a dense 
gilding. The blue and the gold 
blend with each other as the eye rests 
upon them in an exquisite manner.— 
These columns support an elliptical 
curve, attached to which are four 
twisted beams, on which rests the 
Crown of Glory. ‘The curve, the 


_beams and the crown, are adorned 


with a rich carving and are covered 
with a gilding so thick, as to appear 
like solid gold. Under this crown is 
the altar enriched with ornament and 
the gold and silver vesse ‘Is upon and 
around it, while behind it upon a pe- 
destal, is placed a full length statue of 
the Virgin Mary. This image is com- 
posed of Alabaster, and represents a 
young female of about eighteen years 


of age, of a fine person and pleasing 


countenance. Behind her head is a 
radiation, which formed by rays oi 
light passing through some invisible 
medium, is changed into a colour re- 
sembling the soft orange lustre of the 
clouds, in an evening sky. Several 
specimens of embroidery, executed 
by the nuns, are placed in various 
parts of the church, adding much to 
the richness of the interior. 

This building is owned by a com- 


pany of French Priests, consisting of 


from twenty to thirty. They are 
supposed to be immensely rich, inde- 
pendentiy of the gold and silver ves- 
sels attached to their Cathedral.— 
‘Their income arises from several 
sources, Which having existed for near 
two centuries. aflords them at this 
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time a revenue equal to that of roy- 
alty.* 

Soon after the island was inhabit- 
ed, they procured most of it into their 
own hands. <A large part of the isl- 
aud, and no small part of the city, 
they own at this time; while that 
which was sold, was disposed of on 
the condition, that every time it ex- 
changed masters, the purchaser or the 
seller should pay them eight per cent. 
for the privilege of disposing of it. 
This right, (as 1 was informed by a 
gentleman who had long resided in 
Montreal, ) they exercise at the pres- 
ent time. ‘The inhabitants often, 
however, make a compromise with 
them, by offering them a certain per- 
centage and no more, which if ‘they 
refuse to accept, they decline making 
the purchase. The Priests often ac- 
cept of a part of this per cent. in 
nreference to losing the whole. The 
absolution fee, which is received from 
twelve to twenty times a year, varies 
in proportion to the wealth of the iv- 
dividual whose sins are forgiven. 
This, though not the greatest source 


of their wealth, would amount, even 
if they were ail “ widow’s mites,” to 
« large sum in the course of a year; 


but when swelled by the numerous 
cuineas paid by the rich, greatly in- 
crease their revenue. 

‘Lhese sources of wealth, it would 
be rationally supposed, would satisfy 
helugs whose only professed object 
was to exhibit to the world a pattern 
worthy ot imitation 3 still this is far 
irom satisiying them. Having long 
tuice learned the ignorance and su- 
iheir flock, they have 
persuaded these deluded beings, that 
whoever will makea Gonatiou to the 
-hureh during his life, or at his death 
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make his will in early life, in which 
lie takes care to remember the church; 
after which he goes on indulging him- 
self in his pleasures, without any fear 
from the thunders of the church, or 
the still more awful thunders of his 
God. The Priests have convinced 
the lower classes, that after death the 
soul goes immediately to Purgatory, 
where it remains until removed 
through the medium of their prayers. 
When it reaches this place of depart- 
ed spirits, it falls into a deep sleep, 
from which nothing but the bells of 
the Cathedral can awaken him. 
There are four of these bells in the 
tower of this building, which are rung 
at an expense of twenty- -five dollars 
each. As it is doubtful whether a 
single bell will produce this desirable 
effect, they impress upon the minds 
of their hearers, the importance of 
having them all rung, which they as- 
sert has never failed awakening the 
departed soul. Every inhabitant, 
therefore, who can collect from his 
industry the sum of one hundred dol- 
lars, at his death bequeaths it to the 
Cathedral to which he belongs.* As 
soon as it is discovered that a legacy 
has fallen to them, the bells of this 
edifice peal their notes for about an 
heur, when, concluding that he is ful- 
ly awake, they commence their pray- 
ers to the holy Virgin, which, in a 
few minutes, according to their rep- 
resentations, prove efficacious in ele- 
vating the soul to the regions of eter- 
nal bliss. The revenue resulting from 
these several causes, enables them to 
aid in the erection of churches in dit 
ferent parts of the province, where tlie 
inhabitants are unable to incur the 
expense without their assistance.—- 
‘The influence of these priests is no‘ 


them a confined to the Canadians, or to the 
lower classes of society, but extends 
equally to the French, who are mans 
of them wealthy. Their commands 
are as binding upon these men, as the 
oracles of Apollo were upon the an- 
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* J was informed, that immediately afte 
the declaration of the last war, (the funds 
of the Canadian goveriment being nearly 
exhausted.) they came forward and tuaned 

everal miliions sterling. 
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sjent Greeks, while a departure from 
the path prescribed to them, exposes 
shem to the thunders of their spiritu- 
al cuides, as terrific to them as the 
thunders of Sinai. 

Of the population of this city, which 
at this time amounts to twenty-three 
shousand, more than one half are Ro- 
man Catholics, who are under the in- 
dyence of a cunning priesthood. ‘They 
are, to say the least, deficient in mor- 
al principle, and with a few excep- 
sions are buried in the grossest ignor- 
ance. ven those who are consider- 
ed by their spiritual guides as exam- 
ples of piety, are the victims of the 
crossest superstition, and of a merce- 
nary priesthood, who, like the fabled 
Harpies, prey upon the vitals of their 
existence. ‘They do not seem to be 
aware, that they are enslaved and de- 
craded, but 


“Like so many maniacs dancing in their 
chains, 

“They shake them with” delight “and 
dance again.” 


This city presents a melancholy 
picture to the philanthropist, and still 
more to the christian, when looking 
upon its population, he beholds so 
inany of them buried in ignorance 
and superstition, and rolling on with 
tle rapidity of time to * that country 
from whence no traveller returns.” 
They live so completely under the 
vuidance of their priests, that they 
vield their spiritual concerns to them, 
instead of committing their souls to 
Him “who bought them, and gaye 
himself to die for them that they 
inight live.” By them the chaius 
which have so long bound these mis- 
cuided people, are more firmly rivet- 
cd, and they are unable to burst the 
shackles strengthened by an almost 
universal superstition. This immense 


influence bids defiance to all Opposi-. 


on, and whenever it arises enables 
them readily to achieve the victory. 
lhe wealth and splendour which en- 
circles them, has a very imposing ef- 
lect upon the minds of the ignorant, 
‘nd confirms them in their supersti- 
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tion. The mysterious ceremonies of 
their church, and the cunning which 
is a striking characteristic of their in- 
structors, cannot be fathomed by the 
populace, who have been  accus- 
tomed to associate a great degree of 
reverence with every thing connected 
with their worship, from their earliest 
infancy. ‘The fower classes will 
probably continue in this state of ser- 
vitude, until their ignorance is dispel- 
led, and their minds are directed in 
the paths of knowledge. A long 
time must elapse, ere this is accom- 
plished, as they are intentionally 
kept in mental as well as spiritual 
darkness.* As scon as the word of 
life is put into their possession, and 
they are enabled to peruse it, the pow- 
er of these priests will crumble into 
ruins. Every attempt to effect this 
desirable object, will be met by them 
in its commencement, and destroyed 
in the embryo of its existence, unless 
Sle who sways the destinies of em- 
pires, should dispel the darkness 
which now broods over them, and 
translate them into the glorious liber- 
ty of hischildren. Some of the most 
liberal of their guides, have in a few 
instances, instructed them in the ru- 
diments of knowledge, but this will 
not probably be pursued to any ex- 
tent, as the moment their minds are 
enlightened by education they wik 
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* An instance of the blind infatuation o4 
the lower classes of Canadians, occurred 
a few years since, very unhappily for two 
of their priests, who, with a number ot 
Canudcians and Yankees, were crossing the 
river in a batteaux. Gwing to a heavy 
wind, or to some accident, the boat sunk 
in the middle of the river. As soon as the 
boat filied, the Canadians, instead of mak- 
ing any exertions to save themseives, 
ed hold of the priests, who were sirnegiineg 
to reach the shore, in order that they mig! 
be accompanied by them to Purcator 
The Yankees, not trusting to the virtues o! 
these men, attempted to save themseive- 
by swimnming, which was effected witheu 
much difficulty. They were anathetnatic- 
ed when they reached the city as heretic. 
because they omitted to seize this Opporty 
nity of gaining immortal happiness; while 
the Canadians were supposed to have be 
admitted into heaven through the medias 
of the prayers of the priests whe 
with thei 
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emerge from this state of slavery into 
mental freedom. 

There are several Protestant church- 
es in this city, ameng which are two 
Presbyterian, an Episcopal, and a 
Methodist house of worship. The 
three first are well filled, each having 
a numerous congregation. ‘The first 
mentioned are attended by the Scotch, 
and by many of the inhabitants from 
the United States. The Episcopal 
congregation Is the most numerous, 
and is composed of the officers of gov- 
ernment and the army, together with 
the soldiers, and many of the English 
who reside in the city. The Metho- 
dist, although it has been slowly ill- 
creasing for several years, is still very 
limited. There are several Roman 
Catholic churches in the city, besides 
the one described. One of them is a 
handsome structure, but excites lit- 
tle admiration, when centrasted with 
the French cathedral. 

Mass is commonly said three times 
a day, in the morning soon after sun- 
rise, at eleven, A. M. and at five, P. 


M. Curiosity induced me to attend, 


as the scene would be rendered more 
novel and interesting than usual, i 
consequence of the recent death of ¢ 
wealthy Frenchman, who had remem- 
bered the cathedral in his will. As 
soen as his soul leit its frail tenement, 
and it was discovered that the church 
was enriched by his death, the bells 
of the cathedral! commenced ringing 
their peals, to awaken him in the re- 
gions below. <As_ this legacy was 
large, the bells were rung several 
times, when his corpse was brought 
into the cathedral, and placed upon a 
table inthe centre aisle. ‘The friends 
of the deceased, with the inhabitants, 
assembled to hear the prayers that 
were to be offered up for the peace of 
bis soul. Around his coffin was a 
frame work, on which was placed 
one hundred wax tapers, of about two 
feet in leneth, lighted with the holy 
fire. The wile and mother of the 
deceased stood near the altar, clad in 
the deepest mourning, with their eyes 
tixed upon the priests, through the 
eiiicacy of whose prayers, the spirit 
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of the deceased was to be removed ty 
the mansions of eternal rest. The 
ceremony was begun by four of these 
priests, who, standing in front of the 
altar, commenced their chaunting iy 
Latin. On their heads they wor: 
conical caps, made of satin, truncated 
at the top, where was fastened a sho 
plume. Over them was a mantle o/ 
black, which was tissued with silver. 
Near them were twelve boys, dressed 
in white, seated upon two embroider. 
ed sofas, who joined in the chorus, 
raising their voices to the hiches: 
pitch. After chaunting a few minutes, 
a priest, who was to direct the cere. 
monies of the day, made his appear- 
ance, and was met by two of these 
boys, who attended him in ail his de. 
votions. ‘Their principal occupatioy 
was to prevent his mantle from com- 
ing incontact with the floor, as he 
kneelea before the altar. This gay 
ment was made of a dark satin, on 
which was across, inwrought with 
silver. He sung for a few minutes 
alternately with those in front of the 
altar, when they, with the boys, ap- 
proached him, and received from him 
a piece of silver, which they returned 
again, after it had communicated to 
them its virtues, chaunting as they 
went their loudest strains. They 
then formed themselves into a proces- 
sion, and descended into the body ot 
the church. ‘There they surrounded 
the coffin, over which they burned 
frankincense, all of them praying, 
and apparently striving to surpass 
each other in noise. They continu- 
ed this “ Vox et preterea nihil” fo 
a few minutes, when they returned to 
the altar in order to administer the 
Eucharist to the mother and the wile 
of the deceased. 

The persons who were to partake 
of the symbols of the sufferings oi ou! 
blessed Redeemer, kneeled in front 
of the altar. The priest who direct 
ed the services, approached them 
with a plate filled with wailers, of a: 
bout an inch in diameter. Thes 
wafers are made by the nuns, as 
are composed of wheat and houes: 
When the priest was prepared tos! 
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sem the symbols of the body of 
Christ, they opened their mouths, 
and received one of these wafers, 
which was placed upon the tongue of 
che recipient. It is supposed to loose 

| its virtue, if touched by the indi- 
rer previous to its being conveyed 
py the officiating minister. 

During the whole ceremony, the 
worshippers at this cathedral were 
entering and leaving the church. As 
hey entered, they crossed themselves 
with holy water, which was placed in 
iwo Jarge vessels on each side of 
‘he door. Whenever they passed 
guy of the small altars, of which 
there are sev eral in the interior, they 

kneeled and said their prayers to the 
“ Holy Pa irgin,” with apparent devo- 
tion. A priest was stationed in each 
the confessor’s boxes, hearing an 
icknowledgment of the sins commit- 
Me during the last fortnight. ‘They 
were apparent] yr regardless of the cer- 
emonies transacting before them, and 
intent onlyr on their present avoca- 
tions. Each of these boxes has three 
apartments, the central being occupi- 
ed by the priest. ‘This communi- 
cates with the other two by means of 
a lattice work, through which the 
penitent acknowledges her sins, re- 
maining in a kneeling posture. After 
the confession, she is exhorted to ab- 
stain from similar sins during the ap- 
proaching fortnight, when ‘slipping 
the fee into a box, placed to receive 
it, she is absolved, and leaves the 
church, as she believes, free from im- 
purity. 

Near this cathedral, and under the 
influence of this collection of priests, 
is the black nunnery. The chapel 
where the nuns worship, and the 
ouilding in which they reside, are sur- 
rounded by a stone w ull, of about fif- 
teen feet in height. 'T hey are called 
the black nuns, from the fact that 
they wear a black vail over their fa- 
ees, whie *, when once assumed, is 
iever laid aside. Having once en- 
‘cred, they remain secluded from the 
world, and shut up within these walls, 
antil death puts a period to their con- 
finement, unless, as in a few instan- 


ces, some “ love-sick swain” has dis- 
covered an avenue of escape. The 
number of nuns, at this time, is be- 


tween forty and fifty, the youngest of 


whom has suffered in her appearance 
from the hand of time, who will not 
permit even the recluses of a convent 
to retain those charms, which age 
would willingly preserve. ‘They are, 
as | was informed by a lady in Mon- 
treal, who had often visited them, 
pleased with their situation; long 
habit having destroyed that lustre, 
which, in the days of childhood, was 
spread over all their prospects. The 
almost impossibility of escape, added 
to the charms of their garden and the 
needle, together with their unfitness 
for mixing with mankind, induce them 
to cultivate a spirit of contentment. 
But few novices have presented them- 
selves for admission during some 
years. Formerly, parents compelled 
their children to pass their lives in 
these convents. For a number of 
years, this practice has been abolish- 
ed, and they now only permit their 
daugiters to join the institution. Dis- 
appointed love, or disgust with the 


world, resulting from a perusal of 


romances, induces young ladies to 
bury themselves here, and having 
once taken the fatal vow, their hopes 
and happiness are gone for ever.— 
When they awake from their delu- 


sion, they discover that the “* Rubicon 


is passed,” that no hope remains ot 
escape, when, making a virtue of ne- 
cessity, they bury themselves within 
the walls of the cloister with appa- 
rent acquiescence. 

Previously to admission, they are 
compelled to remain a year in a state 
of probation. During this time they 
are often examined by the priests rel- 
ative to the motives which actuate 
them to this choice; and exhorted to 
devote their lives to the service of the 
Virgin Mary ; by doing which, thei 
prospects at death will be ilumined 
by hope, and their happiness beyouc 
the grave will beeternal. After thei: 
probation is ended, they are permit. 
ted to retract, and again mingle wit!: 
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cliarms to them, they prepare for the an officer in the revolutionary army, 
ceremony of admission. ‘The offi- ‘This recluse left her native State ma- 
ciating minister enquires of each of ny years since, at an age when every 
them, what were the motives which object is gilded with | “the lustre 0; 
induced her to seclude herself from novelty, and every prospect is adorn. 
the world. She replies that she ed with the illusions of a romantic 
might devote herself to the serviceof imagination. She arrived at Mon. 
the church and the Holy Virgin.— — treal where she presented herself as a 
The Eucharist is then administered probationer before the Directors of 
to her, when she is placed by four this convent. She remained a year 
sisters of the convent into a coffin, in this state of trial, when adhering to 
and covered with a black vail. This her former resolution, she took the 
is considered as symbolical of her be- vail and became a member. For a 
ing buried from the world and never number of years she has filled an of- 
again holding communion with it.— fice in this nunnery, and has exhibited 
She is then removed from the coffin in the eyes of the priests, who pre- 
by the nuns, when taking the white side over it, an uncommon example 
vail, which she wore escihag her pro- of piety and devotion. She is now 
bation, she puts it aside, and receives about thirty-five yeais of age, of a 
one of a black ening a badge of the — fine person, with a face indicating atl 
convent, which she wears during the unusual share of intelligence. — Al- 
remainder of her life. The ceremo- though the rose has left her cheek, 
ny is concluded by chaunting their and she has been “brushed rather 
ats hig kneeling and crossing them- rudely by the hand of time,” she still 
selves while before the altar. exhibits great dignity in her. deport- 
Enclosed within these walls is the ment, with manners refined ana ele- 
chapel where the nuns assemble sev- gant. She is well pleased with her 
eral times a day to attend Mass.— situation, not because the world has 
The building is handsome , the interi- lost its charms, or immured as ske is 
or furnished with a la: re “wher of her mind is tree, but because she 
paintings, which are said to be badly trusts, as soon as a few years more 
executed. The priest who had the — have rolled away, she will if she con- 
principal direction of this institution, tinues her devotions, be admitted in- 
had gone into the country, and had to those realms of joy, where her lib- 
civen orders that no personshould be erty will be commensurate with her 
admitted during his absence. [was — wishes. 
accordingly refused with many of my In this city is another convent, styl- 
countrymen who had made a similar ed by the inhabitants the Grey Nun- 
application. ‘The facts which Leom- — nery, because the recluses appear clad 
municate, relative to this convent, [ in a ‘dress of that colour. The edli- 
learned from fricuds in the city, who fice where these nuns reside is built 
had often visited it. Strangers visit- of stone, of the same grey colour with 
ing this institution, have presented to — the other public buildings in the city. 
their view a collection of pin cush- It is of three stories in height from 
ions, needle cases, &c. some of which one hundred and filty, to two hundred 
they are expected to purchase at four feet inJength. The exterior is plain, 
or five times their value, as an equiv- presenting nothing in its appearance 
alent for the trouble incurred in ex- to attract attention. ~ This building 
hibiting to them the institution.— has attached to it a garden, where 
These articles are, many of them, the nuns display their taste by adorn- 
handsomely em broidered, and dis- ing its borders with flowers and 
play mueli taste. shrubbery. The garden with the 
Among these nuns is a lady from — yard belonging to this convent, are 
Vermont, a Miss Allen, daughter of enclosed by a stone wall. The oc 
Col, Ethan Allen, distinguished as cupation of these recluses differs much 
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from those who wear the Black Vail. 
{ystead of being confined within the 
walls, they wander about the city at 
pleasure, and frequently during the 
summer season make an excursion 
‘nto the country. ‘Lhey transact va- 
yious kinds of business with the citi- 
zens, and do not appear to be desir- 
ous of eclipsing their faces with their 
vail. This convent is at the present 
time inhabited by about fifiy nuns, 
most of whem are advanced in years. 
In this institution is an Infirmary, 
containing thirty-four cripples of both 
exes. These unfortunate beings hav- 
ing arrived at advanced years, des- 
tiute of wealth to procure for them a 
subsistence, of friends to sympathize 
with them in their distresses, or to ex- 
rend to them that relief which they 
need, cast their eyes towards this in- 
stitution and here find all those en- 
joyments of which they have so long 
been deprived. Upon application 
‘or admission (if found to need assis- 
iance) they are immediately received 
into the infirmary, where they are ta- 
sen care of by the recluses of this 
convent. These invalids, whose fa- 
ces were wrinkled by care and sufier- 
ing, and pallid with disease, still ex- 
hibited the sunshine of contentment 
en their ¢ ountenances, and passed the 
“live long day” in peace and plenty. 
As the funds of this institution 
are more than sufficient to relieve 
the invalids of the infirmary, the be- 
nevolent recluses have extended their 
charity, and connected with this es- 
tablishment an asylum for Found- 
lings. These helpless beings are left 
it the gate of the convent and imme- 
diately received into this refuge, 
where they are supported until about 
iwelve years of age, when they are 
piaced in some situation where they 
‘ai gain a subsistence. We were 
conducted by one of the invalids in- 
‘0 the room where these infants re- 
sided, and introduced to the Abbess. 
She was about fifty years of age, of a 
rountenance indicative of former 
veauty. Her manners were refined 
and elegant, and she appeared fitted 
‘Oo Prace an assembly or a drawing 
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room. She exhibited towards these 
foundlings, many of whom were still 
infants, all the sympathy and watch- 
fulness of maternal tenderness, and 
when in distress would wipe away the 


.tear of sorrow. ‘There were forty of 


these foundlings of both sexes, in the 
convent, from a few weeks to eight and 
ten years of age. The funds of this 
institution are principally derived 
irom real estate, in and near the city, 
and although not equal to those of the 
Black Nunnery, still they are inde- 
pendent, and able to extend their be- 
nevolence. 

From the foundling reoms we went 
to view the chapel where the inhabi- 


tants of the convent assemble to at- 


tend mass. ‘Phe room is small, but 
handsomely ornamented with pic- 
tures, images and gilding ; though less 
splendid, it exhibited more neatness 
than any place of worship in the city. 
‘The nuns were variously occupied, 
some of them engaged with their nee- 
dle, while others were employed in 
the less genteel, though not less use- 
ful occupation of washing. ‘They 
were arrayed in a dress of a grey co}- 
our, made in the fashion of other 
times, which, though it did not pre- 
sent much symmetry, appeared tuter- 
esting on account of its neatness.— 
strangers visiting this institution, are 
invited to pure hase articles made } bv 
the uuns, similar to those in the black 
convent. ‘hey display much taste 
with their needle and pencil, and al- 
though they attach to their produc- 
tions an exorbitant price, no one 
whose benevolence was ever awaken- 
ed could depart, without leaving 
some memento of his approbation. — 
I'voin the chapel we were conduct- 
ed to the hospital for lunatics, which 
is in the same building occupied by 
the recluscs. These bedlamites were 
stationed in cells, separated from each 
other by a wall of stone. ‘The scene 
was rendered very interesting, as the 
peculiar character of each individual 
appeared in bis countenance. Owing 
to the extreme heat of the weather 
for a few days before, their diseases 
were much increased, and. the express 
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sion of each was strongly marked.— 
in one cell was visible a maniac, with 
his flashing eye, and furious look, as 
if ready to burst from his dungeon ; in 
the next appeared one with an idiot 
laugh, which seemed perpetual, or if 
changed it would present a face, 
where despair had triumphed over all 
his prospects. One would be count- 
ing her beads with her eyes fixed on 
them with an intenseness which noth- 
ing could remove; another would 
supplicate for some gratification in the 
inmost melting tone, and again exhibit 
the phrenzied look and the frantic 
slare, which so strongly indicates a 
mind in ruins. As we passed along 
and darkened the grated passage of 
their cells, they rose and shook their 
chains with anguish, as if conscious 
that the world, the sun and the heav- 
ens were to them for ever invisible. 
Their supplications when not imme- 
diately gratified, were followed by 
imprecations and hblasphemies; a 
striking emblem of that world of woe, 
whose wretched inhabitants shut up 
in their gloomy caverns, never dis- 
cover one ray of hope to illumine the 
future, or an arm of mercy extended 
to shelter them from the tempest 
which surrounds them. What could 
have induced the nuns to endow an es- 
tablishment of this nature, and receive 
these maniacs within their walls, lam 
unable to conceive, unless it was done 
by the command of some of their tu- 
telar saints, or because they wished 
to enlarge the sphere of their benevo- 
That these ladies are actua- 
he purest motives no one who 
1em can doubt, nor can he de- 
part, to say the least, without leaving 
them his best wishes for their pros- 
perity. . 
(To be continued. 


A question proposed—Poctry. 


{MaArcu, 


To the Editor of the Christian Spectator 
SIR, 


Wit some of your correspondents 
have the goodness to offer a few 
thoughts towards the solution of the 
following question ? 


How shall that strong moral ap- 
probation, of the Divine character 
and government, which an unregene- 
rate man may feel, be distinguished 
from that true love to God, which is 
implanted in the heart of the beliey- 
er? Doesrror. 


=n 
For the Christian Spectator. 
Imitated from Ecclesiastes Chap. xii. 


Wate yet the bounding pulse of youth, 
Is circling round thy blooming trame, 

Oh listen to the voice of truth, 
Remember thy Creator’s name! 


Before the days of darkness come, 
Or yet the evil years draw nigh ; 

While now thy morning sun of life, 
Is beaming in a cloudless sky ; 


Before the glorious orb of day, 
Which gilds thy path is sunk in night ; 
Before the midnight queen of heaven, 
Lose to thy clouded eye her light. 


The evanescent bloom of youth, 
Soon will thy pallid brow betoken ; 

Soon will the silver chord, be loos’d! 
The golden bowl of life be broken! 


There’s an undying soul which bides, 
Within this narrow cell of clay ; 
Which sinks or soars when all is o’er, 
To endless night or lasting day! 


Then while the bounding pulse of youth, 
Is circling round thy blooming frame, 

Oh listen to the voice of truth, 
Remember thy Creator’s name! 

. EMMA 

Derr’, Feb. 28th, 1820. 
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Kiebiceiu of Pew Publications. 


AEVIEW OF GRIFFIN ON THE ATONEMENT. 
(Concluded from page 96.) 


In following the author on the na- 
ture of the atonement, we are brought 
to the remark, that, 


« We are reconciled by the atonement, 
because that is the grownd of our recon- 
ciliation: but atonement is not itself re- 
conciliation or pardon, neither does it 
contain the influence which secures recon- 
cilation.”—p. 74. 


These positions are, we think, ful- 
ly supported by a decisive array of 
argument, both from the nature of the 
subject, and from the inspired ora- 
cles. The following are specimens: 


“ Atonement is not itself reconciliation 
or pardon. For then either no atonement 
was made for Paul before his conversion, 
or he was pardoned while in a state of set- 
tled rebellion. The former will not be 
said, the latter cannot be true. At the 
time of his conversion, he was exhorted to 
be baptised, and to ¢ wash away’ his ¢ sins.’ 
Then for the first time he ‘ obtained mer- 
cy,’ and found that, so far from being par- 
doned trom eternity, he had escaped the 
unpardonable sin only by acting ‘ igno- 
rantly in unbelief.*’ 

“It is indeed said that ‘when we were 
enemies, we were reconciled to God by 
the death of his Sont;’ but this can only 
mean, that when we were in a state of en- 
mity and condemnation, we were arrested 
aud brought into a state of holiness and 
justification. It cannot mean that we were 
justified while enemies ; fer the great ob- 
ject of the Epistle, and of the context it- 
self, is to prove, not justification without 
jaith, but justification by faith.’—pp. 74, 
‘ad 


‘Or if you insist that the distinctive 
purpose and promise respected the elect 
as agents, and secured to them as sucha 
privilege which other agents would not en- 
joy, still it was not eternal justification. 
‘vas it the eternal purpose and promise 
(hat they should be justified? So it was 
the eternal purpose and promise that they 
should exist, and that they should believe, 
vut did they exist and believe from eterni- 
ty: They could not be justified in Christ 
before they had sinned and were condem- 
ned: and did they sin and were they con- 

* Acts 22.16. 1 Tim. 1. 13. 16. 

‘Rom. 6. 10 


demned from eternity? Eternally con- 
demned and eternally justified! An eter- 
nal design to justify was no more eterna} 
justification, than an eternal design to cre- 
ate was eternal creation. You might as 
well talk of the eternal enactment of the 
law, or the eternal mission of the Spirit. 

‘¢ The universal language of Scripture is, 
that justification is in time. In Abraham’s 
day the justification of the Gentiles was 
yet future. ‘The Scripture foresceing that 
God would justify the heathen through 
faith, preached before. the Gospel unto 
Abraham, saying, In thee shall all nations 
be blessed.t’ Even the prediction and 
promise were not justification. 

‘There never was any agreement of 
understanding between the Sacred Per- 
sons either in heaven or on Calvary, that 
agents should be justified until as agents 
they had believed. Christ never stipula- 
ted that men should be justified from eter- 
nity, but died that they might be justified 
after their effectual calling. ‘For this 
cause he isthe Mediator of the New-Tes- 
tament, that by means of death for the re- 
demption of the transgressions that were 
under the first testament, they which are 
called, [not they which were elected,] might 
receive the promise ef eternal inheritance.’ 
The order of Jinks in the golden chain is 
this : ‘Whom he did predestinate them he 
also called; and whom he called, them he 
also justified.\’ The whole doctrine of 
justification by faith lies with the weight 
of a world on tlic same side.”—pp. 76, 77. 


ad 


The author has given us much val- 
uable discussion in this chapter, res- 
pecting the influence of the atone- 
ment, and also respecting the use and 
import of the Hebrew word, rendered 
atonement. ‘l’o some of his positions, 
however, the principles which we 
have advanced, oblige us to make, ex- 
ceptions. Wecan notice but one. 

We have already referred to the 
distinction which Dr. G. makes be- 
tween the higher and the lower ran- 
som. The nature and bearing of the 
distinction will be more fully seen in 
the following remarks: 


‘The great mistake on this subject has 
arisen from confounding the different, in- 
fluences which meetin the death of Christ. 
That death, including the consent of the 
Sufferer, isto be viewed in two lights; as 


t Gal. 3. 8. i 
§ Rom. 8, 30. Heb. 9. 15. 
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en atoning saerifice, and as the highest act 
of obedicuce. And yet the merit of that 
obedience, as constituting a claim to a re- 
ward, is confounded by the writers on the 
other side with the atonement. And then 
they raise the question, whether the dea! 
of Christ obtained the gift of faith for the te: 
elect, and thus ace omplich: d actual recon- 
ciliation. We fully acknowledge that it 
did. and thus the dispute ends. But when 
we say this, we do not make the same ac- 
Liowledement respecting the atonement. 
‘bhae merit of Christ’s obedience “ unte 
death” certainly obtained the git of faith, 
aud in union with hie expiration, accom. 
plished reconciliation for the elect; but 
merit made po part of the atonement. ’— 
pp: 5, YO. 

“We can now understand what is meant 
by the larger ransom. by grrving dpi 
devoting hims self to dre, and active eu laying 
down his blood, Christ obtained as firm a 
claim to the re de “uption of his e leet | from 

the bondage of sin, (and sO from that of 
death through his expiation,) as a oman 
conld have to the release of captives. who 
had paid by contract a mighty ransom for 
their redemption; while the blood laid 
fown, was that out of respect to which, as 
the honour of the law was concerned, the 
Father consented to their release. ‘These 
two parts were suflicient to constilute a 
complete aurpov. A ransom has two influ- 
ences ; it supports the claim of the redeem- 
er, and itis that out of respect to which 
the holder of the captives lets them go. 
fet the ransom of Christ possess this 
double influence, and it comprehends in 
its matter all that was active and passive 
in his voluntary death, and in its power, 
not only the whole effici ieney of the atoue- 
ment, but his entire claim to that reward 
which consisted in the release of the cap- 
tives from both parts of their bondage, or 
his perfect right to sanctify and lead them 
forth from punishment. ‘The part of the 
ransom which supported Ais ciaim, was the 
giving or sanctifying of himself, es it is ex- 
pressed four times in the above quotations; 
but the part which the Father respected 
as the ground of the release, was the dblood 
and life laid down. Thus he actively ‘ gave 
bimself for us that he might redeem us 
trom all iniquity, but ‘redeemed us froin 
ine curse of the law [by] berag made, | pas- 
sively,] a curse for us.*’ 

‘ The lower ransom was the blood of 
Christ laid down for a moral agent, to de- 
liver bim from death if he on bis part 
would accept the offer. © 1 exhort-—-that 
supplications——Le made for ali nen ;—-for 
this is good and acenptable in the sieht of 
God our Saviour, who will have all men 
to be saved and to come unte the know- 
ledge of the truth: for there is one God, 
and one Mediator between God and men, 


*Gal. 3,13. Tit. 2, 14 
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fee's deliverance from sin 


| Marci 


the man Christ Jesus, who 7 himself 
ransom, (avrAuT pV ») forall; ‘Even de. 
nying the Lord that ahs (ayopmrar}e,) 
them, and bring upon “‘theinse ‘Ives switt 
destrnetion..’ The latter word is the same 
— expresses the purchase of believers jy 

ie foliowi ing passages: -— Ve are bor ught 
Ww vith aprice.” ‘Thou wast slain and has 4 
redeemed us to God with thy blood.’ ¢ The 
lundred and forty and four thousand 
which were redeemed from the earth 
The higher ransom then is that which ¢f 
and death: the 
lower ransomis the means ot deliverance, 
dependent for ifs eifect on the conduct a! 
men, the higher a ee 
both expiation and merit ; the lower ran- 
somis nothing but the ator Byard In eo 
lower sense rede mplion was as general : 
the means, and might be accepted or re- 
fused.’ —pp. 100, 101. 


We are not satisfied that we fully 

understand our author in these re- 
marks. So far as we suppose our- 
selves to have comprehended _ his 
meaning, there are some things, the 
consistency of which with other parts 
of his theory, we cannot discover. 
While he has adams the necessity 
of Christ’s obedience as a testimony 
to the excellence of the law, “ to ren- 
der positive good communicable in a 
way honorable to the law,” p. 38 ;and 
while he maintains that obedience, as 
a testimony, did not enter into the 
matter of the atonement, we should 
have expected to find obedience as 
a testimony at least in the higher ran- 
som, in the complete avzpovr. But we 
here find only expiation and merit. 
Low then it is consistent with the 
honour of the law to impart positive 
eood tosinners,through a avrpey,which 
does not include Christ’s obedience 
as a testimony honouring the law, is 
tous inexplicable. Indeed, we can- 
not discover any thing tn what Dr. G. 
calls the higher ransom, io make the 
communication of positive good con 
sistent with the honour of the law. 
If there be any thing to answer this 
purpose in the higher ransom, it ts 
the merit of obedience. But merit, 
says Dr. G. is “ obedience clanning 
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laim could be created on the Father, 
but by a promise from him.” ‘There 
could therefore be no merit in Christ’s 
obedience, nothing claiming a recom- 
nense, independently of the promise 
ofthe Father. There would indeed 
be that moral excellence in his obedi- 
ence to which the promise was made. 
But then it is not the moral excellence 


of obedience, but the testimony of 


obedience, that makes it consistent 
with the honour of the law to confer 
vositive good. If, therefore, the tes- 
‘mony of obedience, as honouring the 
law, does not enter into the higher 
ransom, we can see nothing in it, i. e. 
nothing in a complete avrpov accord- 
ing to Dr. G.’s view of it, that renders 
it consistent with the honour of the 
law to confer positive good on the 
transgressor of the law. 

On the import of the term ransom, 
and kindred terms, the advocates for 
alimited atonement place great re- 
liance. It is maintained that these 
terms are used to describe actual de- 
liverance from sin and death, and 
lience, because the ransom of Christ 
is the means of such deliverance, it is 
inferred, that ransom, meaning by 
ransom, atonement, has an inherent 
and essential influence to secure actu- 
al deliverance from sin to all for whom 
itis paid. ‘The premises of this ar- 
gcument Dr. G. seems to admit, and 
the conclusion also, as it respects at 
least the occasional import of some 
of the terms in question. He suppo- 
ses, however, that the inspired wri- 
‘ers Often include in their idea of a 
ransom more than atonement, ard 
therefore he ascribes to it an influence 
to deliver from sin not as an atone- 
ment, but as including the merit of 
obedience. In other words, he as- 
cribes to the Avrpev as including what 
ie calls the higher ransom a recon- 
‘iting influence. 


Vn this part of the subject, it will 


»¢ obvious to our readers from the 
remarks we have already made, that 
via differ from the author, and from 
‘Hose with whom he contends. The 
vrecise point is, why does the Father 
‘Fomise to sanctify or reconcile the 


elect ? Our answer is, not because the 
Son obtained either by his obedience 
or atonement per se, and indepen- 
dently of the promise of the Father, 
a right or claim to this reward ; but 


because by his atenement he removed _ 


every obstacle created by law and 
justice to the sanctification and salva- 
tion of men, and because God asa 


benevolent Sovereign, who in view of 


an atonement might promise to re- 
ward the Surety or not as he pleased, 
was pleased from a regard to the be- 
nevolent work of Christ and to the 
general good of his own kingdom to 
make the promise. 

Does our Lord then, or do his a- 
postles use the terms Avrpoy and evt- 
Avtpev to signify any thing more than 
that on account of which law and jus- 
tice consent to the deliverance of sin- 
ners from sin and death? Does the 
thing denoted by these terms include 
an influence to secure actual deliver- 
ance? So far from it, that the only 
instances in which the terms are used, 
absolutely decide that the ransom is 
for all men, and of course that it in- 
cludes no influence in itself to secure 
actual deliverance from sin. 

It is not uncommon to extend the 
import of figurative language beyond 
the design of the writers ; and in the 
present case it appears to be impor- 
tant to ascertain the literal meaning 
of the term Avtpov. What then is the 
precise end of the payment of a liter- 
al ransom? We reply, to induce the 
holder of the captives to consent to 
their release. He is determined to 
retain them in captivity; and_ this 
determination is the only obstacle to 
their release. What purpose or end 
then, cana ransom answer, but to 
change his purpose, and thus to re- 
move the only obstacle to their liber- 


ty? When, therefore, the holder of 


the captives, by actual stipulation, 
does consent to let them go, for the 
price paid, that price is a ransom. 
‘The ransom is paid and accepted be 
fore the ofler of release is or can be- 
made to the captives, and of course 
there is a complete ransom, whether 
they accept or reject the offer. Be- 
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sides, in all cases of a literal ransom, 
it is assumed that captives will accept 
of offered liberty, that they are al- 
ready willing to accept it, and there- 
fore in the nature of the case, no pro- 
vision to secure their acceptance, can 
enter into the idea of ransom. None 
will affirm that the holder of the cap- 
tives is obliged by accepting the ran- 
som to confer on them the richest 
gifts in his possession to induce them 
to leave their prison. Nothing would 
be thought of but to obtain: his con- 
sent to their emancipation. Further, 
should the captives be actually un- 
willing to come out, beyond the reach 
of motives, and intreaties, and _per- 
suasions, then neither men nor angels 
can make them willing. And surely, 
reasonable men in their covenants and 
contracts do not bind themselves to 
do what Omnipotence only can ac- 
complish. Let the word then when 
applied to the work of Christ, be re- 
stricted by its true and literal import, 
and the whole effect of the Aurpoy 
which he offered was to procure the 
consent of the Father, that sinners 
may come out of their bondage if they 
will. 

If this view of a ransom be correct, 
the higher meaning ascribed to it by 
our author and that ascribed to it by 
his brethren with whom he contends 
are plainly erroneous. At the same 
time, we are not disposed to deny that 
ransom has a more extended mean- 
ing than atonement ; atonement ren- 
dering it consistent with the justice of 
God to deliver sinners from the curse 
of the law; and the ransom imply- 
ing the acceptance of the atonement, 
with the consent or promise of the 
Father, that all who believe shall be 
actually delivered. But in this there 
is nothing to secure the gift of faith. 

But it is said that the kindred 
Words AvTpow, AuTPWTis, UTOAYTPATIS, 
include actual deliverance from sin 
and death, by the intervention (Aurps) 
of a ransom. ‘This may be admit- 
ted ; and the question will still remain 
whether (AxsAutpacis) an actual de- 
liverance is the necessary and in- 
separable consequence of the pay- 


f Mane, 


ment of a (Avzpov) ransom, or wheth. 
er it is simply a deliverance by meang 
of a ransom. 

We are confident that the corres. 
pondence of the terms, requires us to 
attach no other meaning to the terms 
AUT PWT IG and AMOAUT Parts than a de- 
liverance by means of a Avtpoy.— 
Of course the fact that there is an ac. 
tual aroAurpwots in some cases and 
not in all, is no proof that there is not 
an actual (Avzpev) ransom for all; nor 
that a (Avrpov) ransom, necessarily 
implies the (aweavrpwois) deliverance 
of all for whom it is paid. 

“The corresponding verb,” says 
Dr. G. “ carries the idea to a re- 
demption from the power of sin.”— 
He cites, Tit. ii, 14, and 1 Pet. i, 
18—21. The remarks which we 
have already made, apply to the verb 
Avtpow (to redeem or ransom) no less 
than to the substantives. Allowing 
therefore what Dr. G. asserts, it is still 
not decided whether the persons spo- 
ken of were redeemed from all iniqui- 
ty, and from their vain conversation 
as the necessary consequence of the 
Avtpov, or only by means of, or 
through the avreov. “The fact that the 
Father actually sanctifies and thus 
through the Avzpey, actually delivers 
his people from the bondage of sin, 
a blessing which could be given only 
through the ransom of Christ is no 
proof that the (Avtpev) ransom itseli 
has a sanctifying influence or that i! 
secures the sanctifying act. We can- 
not enter into a particular investiga- 
tion of the several passages which 
the author has cited to show that the 
ransom of Christ is often spoken 0! 
as having a reconciling influence.— 
We do not so understand them ; and 
among other reasons which we have 
for this opinion, we shall mention 
but two. One is founded in the dis- 
tinction between the meaning o! 4 
word in itself, and the meaning 0! 
phrases in which it is used. Thus 
to redeem from all iniquity, conveys 
a very diflerent idea from the simple 
word, to redeem. To be bought from 
among men, to be bought from the 
earth, have a very different impor 
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from that of the term bought in it- 
self, In these phrases there is no 
proof that the term bought in itself 
has any ether meaning than in the 
hrase “denying the Lord that 
bought them.” Another reason is, 
and one which we consider as deci- 
sive, that we know of no instance in 
which the terms, necessarily comprise 
the idea of a reconciling influence, 
while in others, the idea is most un- 
questionably excluded. , 

On the question before us, as it 
jies between Dr. G. and his brethren, 
we think the plausibility of argument 
from the scriptures is wholly with 
them. Admitting, (what we cannot 
admit) that the work of Christ has 
the influence ascribed to it to secure 
reconciliation, itis obvious that the 
influence does not pertain to his obe- 
dience. In whatever sense redemp- 
tion is in Christ it is most undenia- 
bly “through his blood.” Nor is it 
at all to the author’s purpose to 
change the negative to a positive 
form of expression nor to tell us that 
the Apostles do not “ preserve all the 
nice classifications of systematic wri- 
ters, and “often throw the subject 
upon the imagination and heart in 
rich and affecting confusion; still 
the Apostles adopt no form of ex- 
pression which involves the sacrifice 
of truth. And while we express our 
surprise that he should ascribe a re- 
conciling influence to the obedience of 
Christ, we are more astonished that 
in proof of it, he should rely on those 
declarations in which the saints, are 
said to have “redemption through 
his blood ;” “to be redeemed from 
‘their vain conversation’—with the 
precious blood of Christ as of a lamb 
without blemish and without spot.” 
We hope the author will not think 
we need his forgiveness, or that at 
‘east he will readily grant it, if we 
gently remind him of the influence 
which the love of hypothesis is apt 
‘0 possess on the mind even of good 
men, 

In the sixth chapter, the author’s 
object is to ascertain “the meaning 
“! wighteousness as connected with 
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the justification of believers. By nu- 
merous quotations of scriptural pas- 
sages in which the term is used he 


fully supports the following conclu- 
sion. 


‘¢ Thus it would seem that as under the 
first covenant both the ground and condi- 
tion of justification were a literal right- 
eousness, so under the second covenant 
the ground and condition of justification 
are figuratively called by the same name ; 
not because they are the same thing, (for 
then justification would be of debt and 
not of grace,) but because they fill the 
same place in the matter of justification. 
On the whole it seems undeniable thai 
righteousness means neither more nor less 
than that which gives a complete title to 
justification ‘by grace.’ Of course to 
make one righteous through Christ, or to 
impute to him the righteousness of Christ, 
is to invest him, not with a personal claim 
on justice, but with a title to a free, gra- 
cious, unmerited jnstification through the 
righteousness of his Redeemer. It is to 
secure to him the privilege, not of being 
considered literally rgihteous, (for he is 
not, and God views things as they are,) 
but of being treated as righteous.”—p. 110. 


The object of the author in the 
seventh chapter is to shew that 
certain figurative expressions have 
been introduced into discussions on 
this subject with a literal meaning and 
as premises from which literal con- 
clusions are drawn 3 and that this has 
been one of the most prolific sources 
of mistake. 


‘‘'The expressions are such as these ; 
that Christ purchased the Church, that he 
paid their debt, that he is one with them, 
that their sins were imputed to him, that 
he bore the curse of the law in their stead, 
that he satisfied divine justice for them, that 
his righteousness is impuied to them, and 


that they are considered righteous.”—pp. 
113, 114. 


After justifying his charge by ex- 
tracts which we think are rather un- 
necessarily multiplied, he proceeds in 
a course of decisive and powerful ar- 
gsumentation to redeem the pledge he 
had given in his introduction respect- 
ing this part of the subject. Except 
the inadvertence at least in some in- 
stances of phraseology to which we 
have alluded, this part of the discus- 
sion and its conclusions seem to rest 
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on the most plain and incontroverti- 
ble principles of common sense as well 
as on unequivocal scriptural declara- 
tions. fndeed, there are scarcely any 
opinions advocated by protestants 
which excite in us greater astonish- 
ment than those which suppose a le- 
sal oneness between Christ and the 
elect, a legal iniputation of a precise 
number of sins to him, that he endur- 
ed the literal punishment of those 
sins, that he made a literal satisfac- 
tion to law and justice, that he pur- 
chased an ac quittal from punishment 
for the elect, creating a claim on dis- 
tributive justice for their pardon and 
salvation. We know of no principle 
by which the phrase * this is my bo- 
dy” can be maintained to be figura- 
tive, that does not lead to the conclu- 
sion, that the lunguage of the inspired 
writers on the points alluded to, is al- 
so figurative. We know in both ca- 
ses beyond the possibility of mistake, 
that the language understood literally 
is false; and are therefore obliged to 
understand it figuratively, or to re- 
nounce all claims to reason and com- 
mon sense. But let us hear our au- 
thor. 

“But that legal oneness which can 
make a holy person chargeable in law and 
justice with the guilt of a sinner, and ren- 
der his sufferings a literal and legal pun- 
ishment of the sins of the latter, and can- 
eel the sinner’s law obligation to suffer, 
and give him aclaim on justice for a dis- 
c harze, i is a thing impossible, unless two 
moral agents can ‘be absolutely and indivis- 
ibly one, with an intercommunion of mor- 
al qualities and sensations, which at once 
destroys the idea of one’s being personal- 
ly holy and the other personally a sinner. 
There must upon this plan have been an 
absolute personal identity between Christ 
and the elect, even while the latter were 
dead in trespasses and sins and under con- 
demnation; and then he must bave meen 
personally a sinner, and could not hay 
conveyed to them even a figurative 1 ‘ght. 
eousness. This talk abouta legal oneness 
seems to us about as cabualistic as the al- 
leged identity between Christ and the 
bread and wine; and it manifestly sprung 


trom the same origin, the confounding of 


the figurative and literal meaning of texts. 
Because Christ says, ¢ This is my body,” 
and “This is my blood,” the Romish 
Church will have it that it is literally true : 
and because Christ and believers are said 
to be * one flesh,” like husband and wile, 
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such a oneness must be supposed betwee, 
him and the unregenerate elect as never ex. 
isted between husband and wile, nor evey. 
so far as we are taught, between ihe Dj. 
vine Persons.—pp. 147—150. 


“A man personally deserving to dic, it 
is said, may dewand trom justice, i in other 
words from law, an acquittal, under the 
claim of another who has suffered for him. 
But how came the substitute by such « 
claim ? He may indeed have a demand on 
the ruler, founded on a promise, for the 
pardon of the offender; but who gave him 
aclaim on the law for a sentence t! hat the 
transgressor has never broken it? ora 
demand binding the law to pardon? (tie 
law pardon!) or binding the law to ae- 
cept an innocent victim forthe guilty ’ 
The law, which, (to make the case a_par- 
allel one,) is the exact and unchanging 
measure of justice, said that the sinner, 
uot an innocent substitute, should die.— 
That then, and nothing but that, is the 
claim of justice—the unchangeable, inde 
structible claim of justice. How came a 
substitute possessed of a demand which 
annihilates this, and renders the immuta 
ble claim of justice unjust? Even the ad- 
ministrator of the law cannot be bound by 
justice, (other than that justice to the sub 
stitute which arises out of a promise of re 
ward,) to accept the sufferings of an inno 
cent person in the room of the guilty 
How can he be? If the brother of a mur- 
derer comes forward to-day and olfers to 
die in the criminal’s stead, are the rulers 
of the land bound by justice to accept the 
substitution and te let the murderer es- 
cape? But how came they bound? Thei 
law, which, (to make it a parallel case.) 
is the exact measure of justice, said notli- 
ing about a substitute, but merely that the 
murderer should dic. That then, and 
nothing but that, Is justice, or can become 
justice ; and nothing else can annihilate 
justice, and take its place, its mame, and 
its nature. On what principle then can 
the substitute force himself upon them, 
and in the name of justice demand the re 
lease of one whom their law and justic® 
condemn ?”—pp. 16], 162. 


We now proceed, with no ordina 
ry degree of pleasure, to an examina- 
tion of the second part of Dr. Grif- 
fin’s work, the princ ipal object ©: 
which is to ascertain the extent of tl 


atonement. With the exceptions 
which we have already made to his 
views of the nature and end of the 
atonement, we find so little to censur 
in what is now before us, and so muct: 
to approve, that we regret that we 
cannot add to the value of our pages; 
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hy more copious extracts than our 
limie will admit. We can attempt 
opiy iw give an outline of his posi- 
tions and arguments as they bear on 
the general subject, with the hope 
that our readers will be induced to 
possess themselves of more extended 
and minute views of this able discus- 
sion. 

By the inseparable connexion be- 
iween the atonement of Christ and 
she moral government of God, the 
author is led into an extended consid- 
eration of the latter subject, as it in- 
volves the character of man as a mor- 
al agent, and the great principles of 
treatment adopted towards;him by the 
Moral Governour. We pie indeed 
have wished for greater precision and 
gerspicuity of style in many instan- 
ces; at the same time, we consider 
this part of the work asa most valu- 
able addition to the discussions of 
many of the great principles of polem- 
ic theology, and one with which it 
is especially desirable that every min- 
ister of the gospel should possess a 
familiar acquaintance. He will not 
perhaps find any new principles, any 
which are not substantially disclosed 
in the writings of Edwards and oth- 
ers. But if we mistake not, he will 
find a somewhat novel, yet a simple 
and obvious method of exhibition, by 
separating things which are distinct, 
but which are often blended, to the 
confusion of the mind when employ- 
ing its thoughts on the great doctrines 

of the gospel. This method consists 
in pink a in two distinct depart- 
ments, the two great relations which 
God sustains to man, as a Moral Gov- 
ernour, and as the Sovereign Efficient 
Cause, 
_ The author supposes, that the dif- 
ference of opinion among Calvinists, 
respecting the extent of the atone- 
nent, results wholly from their dif- 
ferent views of the design of God. to- 
wards men,in appointing the measure. 
The difference we think is traced to 
its true source. Those who maintain 
ilimited atonement, assuming that 
its extent is to be determined by its 
signed effect on men, and that this 


Vor. 2—No. If. 19 
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designed effect is simply the salva- 
tion of a part, have been naturally led 
to the conclusion, that the atonement 
was made only for that part. 

That God designed, by regenera~ 
ting grace,to make some of our race 
partakers of the benefits of the atone- 
ment, is admitted by both parties. 
It must also be admitted, that “ when 
a question arises concerning any 
transaction, for whom it was done, it 
is to be decided by the intention of 
the principal agent.” ‘The question 
then, is reduced to a single point, viz. 
whether God had any design towards 
men in providing an atonement, ex- 
cept that of actually saving a part. 

Dr. G.’s object is, to shew that 
God had another and a very different 
end in view in providing an atone- 
ment, viz. that of so changing the re- 
lations of men to the divine law, that 
they could be pardoned if they would 
believe. In support of this important 
position, the author, alter having pre- 
sented the shape in which the ques- 
tion of atonement was discussed by 
the Synod of Dort, “that great repre- 
sentative of the Calvinistic world,” 
and shewed that it turned chiefly on 
the intention of the divine mind as to 
the application of the atonement, and 
the strange notions brought forward 
to disprove special grace, attempts to 
prove, that atonement in its design to- 
wards men, was intended for moral 
agents, and for moral agents alone. 

This design was actually accomplish- 
ed through the atonement, by opening 
a way in which God as a Moral Gov- 
ernour, who was otherwise determin- 
ed to punish sin, could consistently 
with the rights of justice, pardon sin- 
ning agents ; and also by becoming a 
provision for moral agents, whicli 
they may improve, and are under ob- 
ligations to improve, and on the im- 
provement of which as a sine gua non, 
the benefit depends. 

Dr. G. next proceeds to shew that 
men sustain two relations to God; one, 
that of moral agents, the other, that 
of recipients of divine impressions, 
that these relations are altogether dis 
tinct from each other, that the moral 
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agency of men is in no degree impair- 
ed or affected by their dependance, 
nor their dependance by mora! agen- 
“F'3 


‘That is to say, they are none the less 
dependant, (as Arminians would make us 
believe,) for being oral agents; and ou 
the other hand, (and this is the main point 
to be proved,) they are none the less mor- 
al agents, (as Antinomians seem to sup- 
pose,) that is, are noue the less susceptible 
of personal and complete obligations, tor 
being dependant.”—p. 197. 


Hie justly remarks that, 


* The character of agents as distinct 
from recipients is sufliciently entire in it- 
self, and at the same time sufficiently real 
and important, to be the basis of the whole 
fabric of amoral government. The whole 
structure is obviously founded in this truth, 
that men are complete moral agents w ith- 
out supervatural influence, and pone the 
less for their dependance. God does not 
command or invite them to come on con- 
dition that they are drawn, but lays upon 
them the obligation without reference to 
the action of the Spirit. He does not 
threaten or punish them because they toil 
to receive his influence, but because they 
do not act. He makes experiments upon 
them, he presents instructions and motives, 
he charges them with privileges, just as 
though they were independent.” —)p. 198, 
199. 


After establishing the truth of the 
general position, that God treats men 
as agents, and specifying the mutual 
influence of these relations on each 
other, as a sort of exception to their 
absolute independence, (not eaeer 
tions to their entire distinctness,) he 
remarks, that regenerating influence, 


‘As it relates to the subject of the 
change, is certainly no part of the treat- 
ment of mora! agents. ‘To him it is nota 
reward, and has no respect to any thing he 
has ever done. This then, and the decree 
concerning it, are clearly without the pale 
of a moral. government, ‘and may be set in 
distinct contrast with the whole treatment 
of agents.* These are the two points of 


* The decree of election was a reward 
to Christ, anda part of a moral govern- 
ment in relation to fim; and the regene- 
ration of a child may be the reward of a 
parent, and soa part of amoral govern- 
inent to him. But the child ts not ‘treated 
as an agentin the process, but as amere 
passis ve receiver.” 
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opposition which IT wish to set up ;—elee. 
tion and regeneration on the one hand, 
and a moral government on the other 
And what IT assert is, that in all the treat. 

ment of moral agents, and in ail the pro 
visions for them, God acts, with the exce p- 
tions already made, w ithout the least aj) 
parent reference to election or regenera. 
tion.”’-—pp. 204, 205. 


Corresponding with these two re. 
lations of man, he ascribes two dis. 
tinet relations to God. 


« As he stands related to the moralacent, 
he is the Mora! Governour; as he stands 
related to the mere passive receiver, he is 
the Sovereign Efficient Cause. [say then, 
if he acts towards these two independent 
characters of man according to truth, the 
Moral Governour will appear In his opera. 
tions independent ef the Sovereign bij 
cient Cause And soitis. No oue can 
open his Bible without seeing these two 
independent aud seemingly opposite char- 
acters in every page.’-——p. 208. 


Considering the atonement as whol- 
ly a measure of moral government, 
aud provided by God as a moral gov- 
ernour, the author maintains that in 
the covenant with the Son, in which 
the Father promised him a reward he 
did not treat about menas agents, but 
as recipients of sanctifying tnfluence, 
that covenant being merely the = 
ing of consent on the part of the Son, 
and the fixing of his reward on the 
part of the Father. As the atone- 
ment was to exert its whole influence 
upon public law, upon agents and 
their relations, he supposes, that the 
public explanation of this design, is 
the only instrument that contains the 
express purpose of the atonement, 
and that we may thus 


“See why, as crowing ont of truth i 
self, the Moral Governour, in providing 
and producing the atonement, should pro- 
ceed just as thongh men were independent 
agents, and without the least apparent 
reference to election or regeneration.’-— 
p. 218. 


Dr. G. now states the t ditli- 


rreat 
© 
c ulty attenudiae these views of the sub- 


ject as it exists in the minds of his 


brethren; viz. what avail 1s It to open 
the way to pardon for those to whom 
God will never impart faith? He 
shews that 
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« The root of the difficulty lies in over- 
‘joking the capacity of unsanctified men. 
And without capacity they are no longer 
scents: and when they cease to be agents, 
they. indeed cease to be susceptible of the 
privilege of an atonement. It the non- 
elect are as powerless in regard to faith as 
dead masses of matter, 1 admit that the 
atonement was not made for them in any 
-euse; and then lL must consider the ap- 
searances of such a provision as calcula- 
‘ed to deceive. But if they possess the 
full capacity which is the proper ground ot 
treating them as moral agents, then there 
-; an atonement tor them as agents none 
‘he less for their being unsanctified. It a 
feast is brought into a room surrounded 
with statues, and it is determined to iin- 
nart life only to half; there may be a tu; 
Jierous prociamation that it is for as many 
.. will receive it, but after all it would be 
preposterous to say that it was provided 
‘or all. But if itis brought into a room 
avrounded with living men, and they are 
all to share it if they will, and are invited 
aud urged te partake, then it may truly be 
aid to be provided tor all, though in the 
vent a part refuse the invitation. The 
uestion then about power ts really a vital 


aie te ’ Fe oOo 
ne,’ —pp. 220, 224. 


Te is thus led into a minute de- 
velopement of the attributes of a mor- 
al agent, of the relations which he 
stains, and the effects which an 
atonement, made for moral agents 


ought te have upon him. He con- 


cludes with remarking, 


‘Keeping in mind thatthe atonement 
was made for none but moral agents, wecan 
now see what kind of effects we must look 
‘or ou men in deviding for how many it was 
made. Jtyon find on him the offer of par- 
don by it, and a capacity to accept the of- 
ier it well disposed, ora natural possibility 
ui believing, then you find on him a tair 
mhanee to live by it, and the complete 
privilege of an atonement, and find him 
uilv placed by itin a state of probation. 
‘nd then you find upon him all the effects 
“which could result from the atonement to 

‘ere nioral agent. And then you may 
‘ronounece unhesitatingly that it was fully 
age tor ulin as such.’”’—p, 241. 


Vo give consistency to these views, 
in obviate difficulties and answer ob- 
clions, to exhibit the various sour- 
ces of error on the subject and to con- 
itm his general position, that the a- 
‘clement was a measure of moral 
“overnment, is the object of the au- 
vor im several following chapters of 
aii 


‘partofthe work. For these pur- 


poses, with great force of illustration 
and argument, he exhibits the out- 
lines of a moral government, shews 
that agents are treated as ifthere were 
no foreknowledge, that they are 
treated conditionally and as beings on 
probation, that believer and unbeliev- 
er are often confounded with elect and 
non-elect, and with man as a capable 
agent, that the treatment of agents by 
itself, and without sanctification is a 
decided expression of the divine be- 
nevolence toward thent, that the pur- 
poses of the moral governour are not 
to be confounded with those of the 
Sovereign Efficient Cause, that the 
emission of motives was a great end 
as designed to influence the subjects 
of God’s moral kingdom generally, 
that there are important reasons for 
au atonement for those who perish ; 
that the foundation of the mistake on 
the part of his brethren lies in over- 
looking human agency, these with 
other topics in the connexion fill up 
with great advantage and success the 
thorough discussion of this important 
part of the volume. We cannot grat- 
ify our readers with such a view of 
the various positions and arguments, 
with their bearing on the different 
parts_of the subject as we wish that 
they might possess, or as we had in- 
tended to give. 

In the third part of his work, Dr. 
G. gives a “ Scriptural view” of the 
extent of the atonement and compris- 
es his argument, “ in the four rollow- 
ing propositions.” 


‘J. In the offers and promises of the 
Gospel, the benefit of the atonement is 
not only proposed, but actually given and 
made over to all as moral agents, as far as 
it can be before they have performed their 
part. 

“TI. The benefit of the atonement is so 
brought within the reach of all who hear 
the Gospel, that they are bound to make 
it their own, and can enjoy it by only do- 
ing their duty. 

“11, The atonement so changed the 
relations of all men to the divine law, as to 
render their pardon consisient with the 
honour of the law in case they hear the 
Gospel and believe. 

“TV. ‘The atonement was expressly of- 
fered and accepted for allas moral agents.” 


—p. 33 
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In the course of his argument, he 
exhibits the views of the Synod of 
Dort, Calvin, Watts and others, as 
in agreement with his own. We 
should have been gratified with a 
fuller consideration of the passages of 
Scripture which in the form of ex- 
press declarations are relied upon by 
the parties in this controversy. We 
do believe that those who adopt the 
scheme of a limited atonement, are 
utterly unable to maintain the inter- 
pretation which they give to texts of 
this description and to overthrow 
that which their opponents adopt ; 
that express scriptural declaration is 
the point at which the former are 
peculiarly vulnerable, and that which 
constitutes in reality the strong-hold 
of the latter 

The work of Dr. G. must certainly 
be confessed to be one of an highly in- 
teresting character. It is indeed an 
extensive developement of the great 
principles of christianity. To this 
comprehensive view the considera- 
tion of the atonement naturally con- 
ducted him. So intimate is the con- 
nexion of this doctrine with the whole 
scheme of christianity, that Paul con- 
sidered the preaching of the gospel, 
to be preaching * Christ and him cru- 
cified.”” 

That the atonement of Christ is 
general, whatever are its constituent 
parts, the author has proved, we ap- 
prehend beyond all reasonable doubt. 
This doctrine is at least so ably vin- 
dicated that those who deny it must 
feel themselves bound in defence of 
what they deem to be truth, to ex- 
pose the fallacy of the reasoning In 
this work. Most readers we suspect 
will complain of the obscurity of the 
author’s style. ‘Plie mind is not con- 
ducted easily over its pages with the 
full conviction. that it apprelends the 
meaning of the writer, and perceives 
the truth or fallacy of his conclusions. 


‘This may be occasioned in part by 


the nature of the subject and also by 
the want of familiarity with the 
course of the investigation pursued ; 
yet it may also be ascribed in some 


, 5 07 4] en - ie r -e ree, Pe 
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singular. We do not find the ideas 
with which we are familiar conveyed 
in the language to which we are ac. 
customed. Abstract terms abound. 
and though the ideas which they rep- 
resent were doubtless defined and 
clear to the mind of the writer, we 
are not always sure that they convey 
to our minds precisely the ideas in. 
tended. Many of the premises tov 
are remote, from the conclusions, and 
we are burdened with a multiplicity 
of subjects before we are conducted 
to the point at which they are design- 
ed to lead us; indeed the path to that 
point is not in all instances made so 
plain and direct, as to furnish the as- 
surance that our guide is not conduct- 
ing us by a circuitous and unbeaten 
way, at an useless expense of time 
and toil and even at the hazard of 
losing both himself and us in unex- 
plored and unknown regions. Still 
we feel that we have been, and that 
our readers who will submit to the 
same labours and fatigues that we 
have done, will be amply rewarded. 
They will find, as the author warns 
them at the outset, that a “ conflict 
with indolence,”’ is indispensable, but 
will obtain an abundant remuneration 
for all their toil in the treasures oi 
conquest. The volume is rich in 
thought and illustration, and perhaps 
since the days of the E.dwardses, we 
have scarcely in this country, witness- 
ed an intellectual effort directed to a 
single point, of a higher character.-- 
The work is adapted to advance the 
cause of evangelical truth; for this 
the author deserves the thanks of the 
christian public,while by the acuteness 
of his discrimination and the force of 
his reasoning he will furnish anothe 
proof to other countries that whatcy- 
er may be the superiority of traisat- 
lantic authors in the refinements 0! 
style, we are not behind the chiefes' 
of them in the powers of intellect. 
The object of the extended discus 
sion Into which we have been !c¢; 
has been, not to expose the errors © 
Dr. G.’s work because we deem then! 
fundamental in their nature, but be 
cause thev tend, if we mistake not; 
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to counteract that union of sentiment, 
which, with him we feel anxious to 
promote. On two of the three points 
‘a which be comprises the whole 
ground of the dispute, viz. the dis- 
crimination between figurative and 
literal language, and the character in 
which men are contemplated in the 

rovision of an atonement, we think 
he has laid a solid basis for an agree- 
ment inopinion. And we have little 
to regret respecting this part of his 
work, except that he did not, in an 
additional chapter, bring the princi- 
ples which be has so fully establish- 
ed, to bear on the parties by a distinct 
and direct pressure towards the point 
of union. ‘To the distinction, howev- 
er, which he makes between atone- 
ment and merit, we strongly suspect 
that his brethren, from whom he differs, 
will not subscribe, and that if there 
be any real defect in the work, which 
secures the failure of his design, it 
consists in this distinction, and in the 
points which it involves. We had 
therefore spared ourselves and our 
readers much labour, had we not ho- 
ped to contribute something toward an 
amicable adjustment of the contro- 
versy. 

We profess not the skill, nor do we 
enicriain the hope, of reconciling by 


explanation or construction. many of 


the over-statements of rash and pre- 
judiced combatants, nor indeed of 
showing the consisi ncy between all 
the positions and infereaces which the 
more sober-minded disputants have 
adopted. But we flatter ourselves 
that those statements of their views, 
Which are made with caution and dis- 
crimination, made to exhibit truth, 
rather than to defend the minute 
points of subtle disputation, may be 
so explained to the satisfaction of each 
of the parties, that whatever objec- 
lions either may have to the terms 
used by the other, their opinions on 
some points of the discussion wil! not 
be considered as greatly at variance. 
Indeed we are much deceived, if the 
Magnitude and importance of the dis- 
pute may not be greatly diminished, 
and the whole ground of controversy 
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narrowed to a single point. We 
shall therefore conclude by stating 
some of the more prominent points of 
controversy, with those explanations 
which may serve to shew to what ex- 
tent diversity of opinion exists, and 
tend io unite the parties at issue. 

‘Lo the great question, for whom 
did Christ die? there is at least one 
answer ia which the parties will a- 
gree, viz. fe died for the elect. The 
following, and similar passages of 
scripture, are relied upon to prove that 
Christ died for the elect: “T lay 
down my life for the sheep.” The 
church which he purchased with his 
own blood.” It is, however, adinit- 
ied that ‘these and such like passages 
dé notin so many words declare that 
he died for no others.’ And if they 
in any way imply that Christ did die 
oniy tor the elect, it is difficult to see 
why the declaration of Paul, “ who 
loved me, and gave himself for me,’ 
does not also imply that he died for 
none but the apostle. As a fair spe- 
cimen of the strength of this argu- 
ment, we give the following from the 
Christian’s Magazine :* “ The sheep 
for whom Christ laid down his life, 
are those who, in time, de/eve in his 


name. Ye beheve not because ye 
are not of my sheep. The assertion 


settles three points, 1. No one who 
does not belong to Christ’s sheep, 
shall ever, in fact, believe. 2. Eve- 
ry one who belongs to this fold doth 
believe. 3. ‘Those who do in fac: 
believe, are the very persons tui 
whom he laid down his lifes: nis 
SHEEP.” Now the truth of the above 
position, and the force ‘of the argu- 
ment by which it is supported, walk 
be readily admitted by both parties. 
Chiist did die for his sheep, for the 


elect, for all who shall ever believe, 


whether he died for others in anv 

sense or not. ft is also agreed, as 

211, that God 
> 7, 

would pot have provided an atone- 

ment, “af he had not determined to 
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We shall refer to sev- 
eral essays in this work on the subject, as 
the ablest discussion published in this coun 
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bestow the gift of faith and conse- 
quent salvation on the elect.” If 
then the inquiry respect the grand 
design and ultimate end of the atone- 
nent, that without which it would not 
have ‘been made, and that of course 
on account of which it was in the 
highest sense made, the answer of 
hoth parties is the same, viz. the actu- 
al sanctification and salvation of the 
elect. 

It is agreed that the salvation 
of the elect was not the whole end or 
design of the atonement.  * Other 
ends besides the salvation of the 
elect,” say the Editors of the Maga- 

zine, “are indeed answered by the 
atonement.” “ By the atonement God 
is glorified.” “ Sinners are left 
without excuse by the atonement of 
Christ.” “ Sinners are left without 
excuse, because a great portion of 
the damned are gospel despisers.— 
Men who hear the doctrine of the 
atonement taught do not believe it— 
who have the bible do not love it— 
who are required to ask salvation 
through a redeemer, but do not com- 
ply with the conmandinent—men to 
whom the blessings of the gospel, 
eternal life in Christ Jesus have been 
aflectionately offered, and yet make 
light of it.”* W hether therefore the 
parties can agree in the specification 
of all the “other ends” of the atone- 
ment, beside the salvation of the elect, 
or not, they agree in the general fact, 
that there were “ other ends.” They 
agree also to some extent in the spe- 
cification of these other ends; par- 
ticularly that sinners are without ex- 
cuse for rejecting “the blessings of 
the gospel, eternal life in Christ Je- 
sus,’ which * have been affe ctionate- 
ly offered,’ ’— through a redeemer.’ 

3. “ By the atonement,” say a 
same writers, “ we mean, that which 
efiectually removes the offence of sin, 
and procures for the sinner reconcili- 
ation with God.”? In this definition, 
however, they cannot intend to in- 
clude the whole design and efficacy 
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of the atonement, for it Téaves ou; 
the “other ends” of the atonement 
before specified. What then is the 
precise meaning of the writers, as it 
is more tully developed in other parts 
of their essay? ‘They cannot mean 
that the sufferings of Christ do by 
their own inherent efficacy remove 
the offence of sin, and procure recon- 
cillation for the sinner. For they 
strenuously maintain, that * apart 
from the covenant,’ betweén the Fa- 
ther and the Son, ‘both the obedi- 
ence and the sufferings of Christ would 
have been in vain.”* Now to these 
things, when put together, we feel 
obliged, and we think that those who 
accord with us in their views of the 
nature and influence of the atone- 
ment, will also feel obliged to yield a 
ready assent. Neither of the parties 
will deny that a covenant was made 
between the Father and the Son, that 
through Christ’s obedience and death 
the offence of sin should be effectually 
removed, and actual reconciliation 
accomplished in case of the elect. 
Whether that covenant contained any 
promise or not respecting other ob- 
jects, we are confident that both par- 
ties will admit, that in consequence ci 
the atonement ‘of Christ, and of a cov- 
enant between the Father and the Son. 
some of our sinful race will be recon- 
ciled and pardoned; and that with 
these limitations and explanations !' 
is strictly true that atonement effectu- 
ally removes the offence of sin, and 
procures reconciliation for sinners. 
Another part of the controverss 
respecis the imputation of sin to the 
surety. That Christ bore our sins 
in his own body on the tree, will be 
readily admitted by both parties.— 
‘Lhe question is, in what sense did | 
bear them? One answers, “he dic 
not bear them as a mass of matte. 
bound upon his body. He did no* 
bear them as immoral qualities, ting 
ing his soul with pollution. Thes 
became kis by a legal transfer. ie 
bore them by imputation. He be- 
came a public representative, 2" 
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thus our guilt—our liability to pun- 
ishment was laid upon him.”* Let 
ns now hear Dr. G. who undoubtedly 
speaks the sentiments on the oppo- 
<ite side of the question: “ Christ,” 
cays he, “was treated as a sinner on 
our account. J plead for a practical 
imputation, and deny only a legal 
one. Nor do [ make it consist in 
the effects of sin and righteousness. 1 
fally admit the imputation of sin as 
io every practical purpose. But such 
ayimputation as made Christ guilty a 
the eye of the law, t do not un- 
derstand.’? Now as it respects a legal 
ivansfer, in what do these writers 
tiffer, except in the meaning which 
ey attach to terms? Neither main- 
ins that our sins are so imputed 
Christ, as to be his in the same 
conse in Which they are ours ; in oth- 
ey words, so as to pollute his moral 
character. But if the imputation of 
our sins to Christ did not make him 
, sinner in the same sense in which 
we ere sinners, what more could be 
true, than that ke was treated as a 
sinner on our account; what more 
can be meant by imputation or de- 
cal transfer 2 But it is said that 
“our cuilt was laid upon him.” By 
‘his remark, the writers do not mean 
that Christ became the subject of 
personal ill-desert, which stained his 
‘onl with moral pollution; they do 
not mean that the iil-desert, which is 
tue ground or reason of our exposure 
'0 punishment, was so laid on Christ, 
that he was obnoxious to punishment 
ior precisely the same reasons that we 
ae, 1. @. as the actual perpetrator of 
vur Crimes 3 for by our guilt, they ex- 
olain themselves to mean “ our liabil- 
ty to punisliment.” Nor do they 
inean that the obedience and suffer- 
‘gs of Christ did in themselves ren- 
ver our punisiynent impossible, for 
“ey maintain that the obedience and 
‘ierings of Christ would have been 
ynolly in vain apart from the cove- 
hant with the Father.t But the par- 
Jes will certainly agree that the Fa- 


ther covenanted with the Son to de- 
liver some irom punishment on the 
condition of his obedience unto death, 
and that thus their liability to punish- 
ment (not their personal il-desert,’ 
was taken away. 

®. Tt is maintained by one of the 
parties that it would be unjust to con- 
demn those for whom an atonement 


is made.* "This mode of speaking is | 
ft | . . ' 
one tor woich the writers in support ol 


a limited atonement, seem to have a 
strong partiality, and one to which 
their opponents have as strong an 
aversion. ‘The question is, what are 
the ideas intended to be conveyed by 
this phraseology, and whether in these 
the parties will not unite? And here 
it is necessary to enquire whether 
transaction can be spoken of as just, 
in more senses, than one, or whether 
justice is exercised toward diiferent 
objects ? We have already answered 
this question in our remarks on the 
different operations of justice, and we 
are happy to find that in these views 
we substantially agree with the wri- 
ters last quoted. “ But however va- 
riously,” say they, “ divine justice 
may be exercised about its several ob- 
jects, we have no reason to believe 
that there are three different attributes 
of justice, or even that the princi- 
ple in man which induces him to act 
honestly in commercial transactions, 
and to give to every man his due is 
any way difierent from the principle 
which influences a good magistrate to 
conduct with equity his public ad- 

ministration. It is one principle ex- 

ercised upon various objects.”+  Up- 
on what object then is justice in the 

present case exercised, or what is the 

precise nature of the obligation which 

renders it anjust to condemn those for 

whom Christ died ? ‘The writers last 

alluded to, as we have seen, have 

abundantly declared, that the suffer- 

ings of Christ * abstractedly consid- 
ered” would have been in vain—thai 

their whole value depended on the 
covenant of the Father. ‘The justice 

* Vid  C.M. Vol. HY, pp. 655, 68S 
' Page 67% 
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therefore which binds the Father to 
save aiy is that operation or exercise 
of justice which respects the fulfilment 
of covenants, Of course that opera- 
tion or exercise of justice which re- 
specits personal merit, or merit 
which exists independently of all cov- 
enants, is not the exercise of justice 
intended, when it is said that justice 
requires the salvation of the elect.— 
‘Lhis is justice in the commutative ex- 
ercise of that attribute, or justice as it 
obliges to the fulfilment of promises 
or covenants. And to this meaning 
of the declaration, that justice re- 
quires the salvation at least of the 
elect, our readers will see that neither 
Dr. G. nor ourselves object; and we 
think that none who advocate a gen- 
eral atonement would object. Wheth- 
er it would be unjust in the sense now 
explained to condemn any for whom 
atonement is made, must depend 
wholly on the fact whether the atone- 
ment and the promise to save, are co- 
extensive. ‘That there is a sense in 
which God is (faithful and) sus to 
forgive us our sins, if we confess our 
sins, Is undeniable; a sense too in 
which the parties agree. 

6. We now come to a more impor- 
tant point in the controversy, viz. did 
Christ die for none but the elect ? We 
have already seen that the parties a- 
gree that Christ did not die for any 
in the same sense in which he died 
for the elect, that he did not die with 
the design actually to save the non- 
elect; that he did die actually to save 
the elect, that so peculiarly for the 
elect did he die, that had there been 
no design actually to save them, he 
would not have died. We have also 
seen, that the parties are agreed in 
the general position, that “ other 
ends besides the salvation of the elect 
are answered by the atonement.”— 
Nor will either deny that whatever 
ends were answered by his death, 
those ends were designed. Further 
itis admitted, or at least it is not de- 
nied by those who twaintein the limi- 
tation of the atonement, that it is suf- 
heient for the salvation of the whole 


rae 


world bad it been so desioned, This 


a 


concession in some form may be found 
in almost every writer who advocates 
alimited atonement. “It is a com. 
mon observation,’ say the Editors of 
the Christian’s Magazine, “ that the 
blood of Jesus, is abstractedly consid- 
ered of such value as to save worlds. 
And if, by this expression, it is in. 
tended merely to convey the idea, 
that our Redeemer did by his obedi- 
ence and death, confer imiinite hono; 
upon ihe divine law, and satisfy di- 
vine justice to the utmost, we admit 
the sentiment.”* ‘This concession, 
as we understand it, 1s really all we 
cau ask on this point. If Christ by 
his obedience and death. conferred in- 
finite honour on the divine law, and 
satisfied divine justice to the utmost, 
then no more honour to the law, no 
satisfaction to the justice of God can 
be necessary to constitute an ample 
provision for the salvation of all men. 
if the obedience and death of Christ 
had been sufficient to save all men, 
had it been designed actually to save 
all men, then it must be sufficient 
without such a design. A feast that 
is sufficient for ten men, is sufficient 
for them, whether it be designed fo: 
five or for ten. No design respect 
ing the number of partakers could ai 
ter the quantity of food, or its rela: 
tive sufficiency to the wauts of a giv- 
en number. We know not but there 
is some concealed ambiguity in the 
term sufficient as used by the conten- 
ding parties. If by this term it is 
meant by one, that the death oi 
Christ had actually sufficed for, 1. ¢. 
secured the salvation of all had it been 
so designed, still this cannot be true, 
unless there was a sufficiency for the 
purpose without such a design. The 
purpose to save all, or the want! 
sucha purpose must leave the obe- 
dience and sufferings of Christ still 
the same. If the end had been de 
signed and accomplished, it 1s no! 
pretended that the sufferings of Christ 
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were not designed. Indeed so far as 
we are acquainted with this part of 
the subject those who maintain the suf- 
jiciency of the atonement for all men, 
maintain nothing more in this respect 
than that the obedience and death of 
Christ conferred “ infinite honour on 
the divine law and satisfied divine 
justice to,the utmost.”” On the point 
then whether the death of Chyist be 
cufficient for the salvation of all men, 
ihe parties are agreed. Nor can there 
be any diversity of opinion on the 
point whether this degree of sufficien- 
cy itself, was designed. If it bea 
fact that the death of Christ is suffi- 
cient for the purpose in question, if 
it be a fact that it conferred infinite 
honour on the divine law and satisfi- 
ed divine justice to the utmost, such 
was the purpose of God. 

The next question is, was any end 
answered by the death of Christ, ex- 
cept the salvation of the elect, any 
with respect to the non-elect ? This 
question, as we have already seen, is 
decided in the affirmative. “ Other 
ends besides the salvation of the elect 
are answered by the atonement.”— 
Some of these ends are specified and 
agreed to by both parties. It is then 
a conceded point, that the ends of an 
atonement are not necessarily confin- 
ed to the elect. What are these 
“other ends” of the atonement; or, 
to bring the inquiry to the single point 
to be decided, did God, by an atone- 
ment, design to make, and actually 
make such a provision for the salva- 
fion of all men, that, on the ground 
of the sufficiency of that atonement, 
he truly offers pardon and eternal 
hfe to all men, who, as agents, will 
believe? This we conceive to be 
the real and only point of difference 
in which mere explanation of terms 
would not effectually reconcile the 
sincere inquirers after truth, who 
are engaged in the present contro- 
versy. And here too we think the 
parties must unite, if they will abide 
by their own principles. They cer- 
tainly agree, that all who will believe 
Shall be saved, that the offer of par- 
don and life is affectionately made to 
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all, that there is a designed sufficien- 
cy in the atonement for the salvation 
of all, so far as the claims of law and 
justice are concerned, and that men 
are bound, as agents, to believe.— 
These points are sufficiently support- 
ed by the quotations we have made, 
except the last; to support which we 
cite the following passage: ‘ What 
is the amount of that expression: in 
the mouth of some, a flaunting ex- 
cuse, and of others, a bitter com- 
plaint—-I cannot ?>—--The inability 
created, the necessity imposed, by 
the ENmiTy of the carnal mind a- 
gainst God? It is the inability of 
wickedness, and of nothingelse. In- 
stead of being an apology, it is itself 
the essential crime, and can never 
become its own vindication.”* And 
now what more is necessary to con- 
stitute a real offer to men, as agents, 
of pardon and eternal life, on the 
ground of an ample provision? Here 
is the offer—the ample provision in 
the sufficiency of Christ’s obedience 
unto death. Here are the agents, 
prevented from believing by nothing 
but the inability of wickedness.— 
Here is the condition, and here is the 
promise. Such is the matter of fact ; 
and now, did God design it should be 
so? Ifhe did, then the mission of the 
Lord Jesus Christ into this world was 
designed to answer other ends besides 
the salvation of the elect, and one of 
these ends was, that the wor.Lp 
through him micut be saved. 

We intended to have shewn how 
far the controversy results from as- 
cribing consequences to an opinion, 
which are denied by the party who 
holds that opinion ; and that toa con- 
siderable extent, explanation would 
show that they are not legitimate 
consequences from it. We have only 
room to remark, that the distinction 
which we have made between the 
general benevolence and the general 
justice of God, effectually relieves the 
doctrine of an unlimited atonement 
from the imputation of leading to the 
doctrine of universal salvation. 


* CM. Vol ii. p. 415 
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We have dropped these hints, if 
we know our own hearts, in the spirit 
of conciliation, and to lay a founda- 
tion for the reconcilement of those of 
the contending parties who are desir- 
ous or capable of peace. We readily 
concur with Dr. G. “that language 
should be employed which expresses 
the truth on the subject”—and _ that, 
“if God has provided an atonemeut 
for all, we ought to say so, that he 
izray have the glory, and that men 
may know their privileges and their 
hopes.” Weare equally well satisfi- 
ed, that a dispute which is merely 
verbal may possess a high impor- 
tance, especially when language is used 
out of its ordinary acceptation, and 

vithout the necessary expl: nations. 
It is easy to see that such terins may 
be used as shall convey very different 
ideas to others from those associated 
with them in the mind of the writer 
or speaker ; and that while the ideas 
of the latter are according to truth, 
those of the former may be false and 
even fatal. We do not therefore, be- 
lieve that it is the duty of those who 
are set for the defence of the gospel, 
to pass without notice and without 
refutation, errors that are propagated 
by the expedient of attaching to terms 
ideas which are according to truth, 
but which as they are understood are 
false and dangerous. At the same 
time, we fully realize that it is unjust 
to charge an opponent with holdin; 
opinions which his own explanations 
shew that he does not embrace, and 


that the most promising method of 


correcting his errors, whether in lan- 
guage or opinion, is by explanation. 
If, for example, one of the parties will 
have it, that Christ died only for tie 
elect, and by this, meaning that there 
was no design actually to save any 
but the elect, let them explain, and 
the point of controversy ends. Ifthe 
other insists that Christ died also for 
the non-elect, meaning that by his 


death, the law was so honoured, and 


justice so satisfied, that God could 


consistently offer salvation to all men. 
and save all who as agents would be- 
lieve, let them also explain, and here 
too the controversy must end. 

Should this expedient be resorted 
to, in detecting error or propagating 
truth, we should anticipate the hap. 
piest results in an important section 
of the church in this country. That 
difference of opinion on the subject 
before us, has produced some aliena- 
tion of feeling among brethren, kept 
them at a distance by jealousies and 
suspicions, and prevented a ae 
co-operation in many a good work, is 
well’known. ‘To reconcile all their 
differences in opinion may be impos- 
sible. But that an union of all hearts, 
by an agreement on the more promi- 
nent aud important points of opinion 
is practicable, we fully believe. The 
spirit of conciliation, is the spirit of 
Christ and of his real followers.— 
Could we see it in its native and un- 
impaired energies ‘pervading their 
hearts, and bringing forth its genuine 
fruits in the life, could we see it draw- 
ing together the divided members of 
the family of Christ, and combining 
them more closely against their com- 
mon foes, we should hail the dawn of 
a brighter day tothe church in this 
country, and a more complete triumph 
of the cause of truth over its avowed 
and concealed enemies, than can at pre- 
sent be reasonably anticipated. With 
grateful emotions we should think of 
the intercession of bim whom the Fa- 
ther always heareth, “ that they may 
be one as we are one,” and antici 
pating its fullest accomplishment on 
earth, should look to his church as the 
peaceful retreat of brotherly love and 
kindness, where, whatever might be 
the conflicts without, the storms and 
agitations of controversy would not 
molest the happy community within 
the sacred inclosure. 
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Gen. Kosciusko by his will placed 
¢20,000 in the hands of Mr. Jeflerson, 
to be employed for the purpose ot 
emancipating and educating young fe- 
male slaves. It is stated that the laws 
of Virginia will prevent the execution 
of the will of Kosciusko in the manner 
contemplated ; but it is supposed that 
the movey may be used in the prosecu- 
tion of the objects of the Colonization 
society. 

At Norway, on the 7th of January, 
the barometer rose to the height of 2y 
inches, 16 lines. ‘The sea was eight 
feet lower on that day than it bad been 
for twenty years. Professor Hansteen 
found the needle in such agitation, that 
he could obtain no certain resujt as to 
the intensity of the magnetic foree. 


The number of letters delivered dai- 
ly by the post in Paris is about 32,000, 
end of newspapers 1800.—In London 
the letters are 133,000, and newspa- 
pers 26,000. 


It is stated that the number of square 
statute miles in England and Wales is 
07,960. The rental of land in both, 
£29,476,852. ‘The amount of tithe, 
£2,355,249. ‘The resident population 
in 1811, exclusive of the army and na- 
vy, Was 10,150,619; the number of 
persons in a square mile, 175; agricul- 
tural population, 36. Scotland and 
Jreland are nearly equal in area, and 
together, equal England and Wales. 
The assessed rental of Scotland in 
1811, was £2,899,364. Leicester and 
Somerset are, with the exception of 
Middlesex, deemed the most fertile, 
and average at 28s per acre ; the whole 
surface of England and Wales at 17s. 
2d. per acre. 


NEW SCIENTIFIC PUBLICATIONS, 

Mineraloey.—Manual of Mineralo- 
ky. (Handbuch der Mineralogie,) by 
Dr. J. G. Lenz, Teacher of Miner. at 
Jena. Third Volume, First Part. 
Giessen, 1819. 8vo. The author has 
hathfully collected the scattered dis- 
eoveries of modern times, and arrang- 
ed them in a scientific manner. 


s | ee . . M4 
M he Goitingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 
Stick 141, Sept. 4, 1819, contains a no- 
ice of Mitehill’s edition of Philips’ 


Mineralogy, and many extracts from 


Lit. and Phil. Intel — List of New Publications. 


Piterary and Philosophical Antelligence. 


Dr. Mitchill’s Notes relating to Amer'!- 
can Mineralogy. 


Botany.—Plante rariores herti aca- 
demici Monacensis descripte et obser- 
vationibus illustrate a Francisco de 
Paula de Schrank, horti directore.—- 
Tom. I. Monachii, 1819. Fol. 


In the Gotting. gelehrte Anzeigen, 
St. 144. Sept. 9, 1819, is a commenda- 
tory notice of Bigelow’s American 
Medica! Botany. 


Mechanics.—Deux traités de Phy- 
sique mécanique publié par Pierre Pre- 
vost. Geneve, 1818. 3vo. 

Electricity —A German translation 
of Singer’s Elements of Electricity and 
Electrical Chemistry, by C. H. Milier, 
has been published, 1819, at Breslau 
in Silesia, 3 : 


Chemistry.—Elements of the Chem- 
ical branch of Physics, (Anfangs 
grinde des chemischen Theil der Natur 
wissenschaft,) by P.T. Meissner, Prof. 
Chemistry. Vienna, 1819. 8vo. 


W. A. Lampadius, has published at 
Weimar, a German translation of Ac- 
cum’s Treatise concerning Gaslight. 


A posthumous work of the celebra- 
ted Prof. at Pavia, L.V. Brugnatelli 
Tatologia umana ete. which contains 
chemical and medicai inquiries con- 
cerning the stony substances which 
are formed in diflerent parts of the hu- 
man body, especially in the bladder, 
has been published by his Son Dr. G. 
Brugnatelli, at Pavia, 1819, with col- 
oured plates. This work, though not 
completed by the Author, is however 
Valuable as the fruit of many years ex- 
perience and research. 


Ueber die Verhaltnisse und Gesetze, 
wornach die Elemente der Korper 
gemiseht sind. Von J. L. Falckner, 
Doct. der Philos und Medie Base), 
1319. 8vo. Two eminent Chemists, 
Gay-Lussae and Berzelius, have lately 
published two laws. The first: that 
gaseous bodies which are capable of a 
chemical union, constantly enter into 
these combinations, in volumes bear- 
ing to each other a simple ratio; and 
that, when a condensation takes place 
in such combination, the condensed 
vwlume bears a simple ratio to the ori- 
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cinal volume. The second law is :— 
that oxydized bodies, capable of unit- 
ing, enter into combination in such 
quantities, that the acid observes a 
simple proportion. To these two prin- 
ciples the work just named owes its 
existence. In the first section the au- 
thor labours to show the exact propor- 
tions, which exist in the union of 
bodies. Inthe second, he gi-es the 
jaws, observed in the combination of 
elementary bodies. 


Ueber die polarische Wirkung des 
selarbten heterogeuen Lichts vor Dr. 
Ruland, Academiker zu Manchen.— 
This essay received a prize from the 
Royal Society of Sciences, at Berlin 
in 1816, and contains an interesting ac- 
count of experiments made with the 
prismatic spectrum. 


/Alstronomy.—Histoire de ? astrono- 
mie du moyer age par. M. Delambre, 
Prof. d’ Astronomie an College royal 
de France. Paris, 1819. 8vo. 


Determinatio attractionis, quam in 
punctum quod vis positionis date exer- 
cet planeta, si ejus massa per totam 
orbitam, ratione temporis, quo singule 
partes describuntur uniformiter esset 
dispertita. Auctore G. F. Gauss ete. 
Gottinge, 1818. 4to. 


A description of Saturn’s ring and 
ofthe phases which it exhibits, has 
been published in German, by Miller, 
at Altona. 1819. 


Mathematics.—Elements of Algebra, 
(Infangs gritnde der Algebra) by Er- 
nestus Nizze. Prenzlaw, 1818. 8vo. 


"‘Theorematis fundamentalis in doc- 
trina de residuis quadraticis demonstra- 
tiones et ampliationes nove. Auctore 
(. F. Gauss. Gottinge, 1818. 


LITERATURE OF THE 
ROPE. 
Paris.—-The tenth volume of Noti- 
ees et kxtracts des Manuscripts de la 
Bibliotheque du For et autres Brblio- 
theque publies par V Institut royal de 
France, appeared in 1818. Most of 
the articles in this volume were pre- 
pared by Baron Sylvesterde Sacy, and 
are devoted to oriental Literature. 


The Memoirs of John Vosk-Herda- 
jean, an Armenian priest, which ex- 
plain the condition of Armenia and 
Georgia, in the jatter part of the last, 
and the beginning of this century, have 


MIDDLE OF EU- 
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been published in French, by Julius 
von Klaproth. 


Leyden.— Anamadversionum de usu 
verborum cum prepositionibus com- 
positorum in Novo Testam. Specimer, 
Primum quod preside Joanne van 
Voorst, Prof. Theol. ad publ. discepta- 
tionem proposuit Guil. van. der 
Leeun. d. 30. Maji, 1818. Lugd. Bat. 
This is said to be an excellent and in- 
structive essay, and Dr. van Voorst is 
commended as one of the most dis- 
criminating grammatical interpreters of 
the New Testament. 


Groningen.—Collectanea, sive No- 
t# critice et Commentarius in Episto- 
lam Jude. Accedunt de fonte doctrine 
et dictionis Judz genere et colore dis- 
putationes due Auctore M. T. Laur- 
man. Groninge 1818. The critical 
notes contain the judgment of the au- 
thor concerning the various readings, 
and what he supposes to be marginal 
glosses.—The *Commentary explains 
the meaning of the words and phrases. 
In the dissertations we find an account 
of the book of Enoch, an examination 
of the connection between this epistle 
and the second of Peter, and also of 
the matter, arrangement, and style of 
Jude in his epistle. 


Altona.—C. Molbeck’s Letters con- 
ceruing Sweden, (containing the to- 
pography of the country, and its polit- 
ical, religious, moral, and literary con- 
dition,) which were very favourably 
received in the original Danish, are now 
publishing at Altona in a German trans- 
lation, (Briefe iiber Schweden im Jahre, 
1312.) 


Hamburg.—The journal of H. E. 
Saabye, while a missionary in Green- 
land, from 1770 to 1778, has been trans- 
lated out of the Danish into German, 
and accompanied with an account of 
(ireenland and its inhabitants, by G. 
Fries, and published at Hamburg. 


Bonn.—The University established 
at Bonn, in 1787, was discontinued un 
der the power of the French. The 
king of Prussia instituted it anew 1 
1817, on the model of that at Berlin. 
It consists of five faculties, 1 philosoph- 
ical, } medical, 1 law, and 2 theologic- 
al. One of the theologieal faculties is 
to be of the Lutheran persuasion, and 
the other of the Catholic. In the re- 
maining branches, no regard is to be 
had to religious sentiment. ‘The num- 
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per of professors already appointed is 
eighteen. 

Gottingen.—History of christianity 
at its first introduction, ( Geschichte des 
Christenthums tn der Periode seiner 
ersten Einfuhrung in dre Welt durch 
Jesum und die apostel,) by Dr. G. S. 
Planck, Prof. Theol. Gottingen, 1818. 


v0. 


Novum Testamentum grece, per- 
petua annotatione illustratum. Editio- 
nis Koppiane vol. x. Partic. i. complec- 
tens apocalypsin cap. i.—xil. Continu- 
avit Joh. Hen. Heinricks. Gottinge, 
1818. What is called the Koppian 
Testament, is a critical and philological 
commentary on the New ‘Testament, 
begun by Koppe, and after his death 
continued on the same plan by various 
critics. The whole work is much com- 
mended, but it is of unequal merit in 
the different parts. John Benj. Koppe 
wrote on Romans. This appeared 
ina new edition, by Prof. Ammon, 
in 1806. Koppe also wrote on Ga- 
latians, Ephesians, and Thessaloni- 
ans, This part was published after his 
death by Tychsen, in 1791. Of the 
continuators of Koppe, Prof. Pott, of 
Gottingen, who has written on the 
epistles of James and Peter, has per- 
haps surpassed his model. But J. H. 
Heinricks, of Burgdorf, who has writ- 
ten on the Acts, the epistles to the He- 
brews, Philippians, Collossians, Timo- 
thy, Titus, and Philemon, is evidently 
inferior to Koppe. Krause also has 
written on the epistles to the Corinthi- 
ans. Heinrick’s explanation of the 
apocalypse, is a continuation of the 
same commentary. In the prolegome- 
na, the author examines various im- 
portant inquiries relating to the Apoca- 
lypse. He supposes the book to be a 
drama, not however of the Grecian 
kind, but on the oriental model, and of 
a religious nature. The learning and skill 
displayed in the apocalypse, lead him 
{0 suppose that it is not the composi- 
tion of John the apostle. It is some- 
What singular that the supposed want 
of these qualities has been the reason 
why many learned men have rejected 
this book altogether. 


Nuremberg.—The work of Father 
Lambert ; Exposition des predictions 
« promesses, faites d UVeglise pour les 
cenners temps dela gentilit?, has been 
translated into German, and published 
at Nuremberg, It describes the con- 


version of the Jews, and their return 
to Palestine, the second coming of 
Christ upon the earth, which is to pre- 
cede the last judgment, Christ’s millen- 
nial reign, Anti-Christ, the new heaven 
and earth, &c. The false principles of 
interpretation, however, found in the 
work, detract very much from its use- 
fulness. 


Exfurt.—The following work con- 
tains an account of White Russia, and 
of St. Petersburg, Reise eines Polen 
nach St. Petersburg. Erf. 1818. 8vo. 


Leipsic.—A new German Encyelo- 
pedia (Allgemeine Encyclopedie der 
Wissenschaften und Kinste,) is now 
publishing at Leipsic, by Professors 
Ersch and Gruber of Halle. The first 
part, containing 482 quarto pages, and 
extending from A to Actius, appeared 
in 1818. Much may be expected from 
a German work of this great extent. 


Rev. W. D. Fuhrman of Hamm, is 
publishing at Leipsic Handbuch der 
Theologischen Literatur. This work 
refers tothe mest useful books in all 
branches of theology, and gives their 
title, size, price, and relative value, 
with an abridged view of their con- 
tents, references to journals in which 
they are reviewed, and notices of the 
authors. 


C. Kruse, Prof. of History, has pub- 
lished an Historical Atlas (Milas zur 
Uebersicht der Geschichte aller Europi- 
wechen Ldnder und Staaten, Leipz, 
1817—18,) which is said to be more 
extensive and more complete, with re- 
spect to Europe, than any which has 
yet appeared. It is accompanied with 
maps of Europe for every century, and 
sometimes for a shorter period of 
tine. 


‘ 


* EF. K. Rosenmiller, Professor of 
Oriental Literature, Leipsic, and Au- 
thor of a very valuable Commentary 
on most of the books of the Old Tes- 
tament. ina new work intended for the 
illustration of the Holy Scriptures, Das 
alte und neue Morcentand, bas inter- 
woven a German transiation of Bur- 
der’s Oriental Customs, and of Ward’s 
Illustrations of the Hoty Seripture from 
the manners and customs of the Hiin- 
doos.* Three volumes of about 360 
pages each, appeared in 1818, extend- 
ing from Genesis to Job, 
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Since the death of Dr. Reinhard, 
Court preacher to the king of Saxony, 
a fourth edition of his Lectures on dog- 
matic Theology has been published, 
with considerable additions, by Prof. 
Schott, of Jena, in 18185; and an a- 
bridgment, (Epilome T'heologia Chris- 
tiane,) was published by Prof. Hopf. 
ner, at Leipsic, in 1819.—Dr. Reinhard 
wasa Lutheran in his principles, and 
advocated the doctrines of the symbols 
of that church, but his editor, Professor 
Hopfner, who has added his own ob- 
servations in brackets, appears to be 
one who has carried the doctrine of ac- 
commodation to its greatest extent. 


Leipsic University.—The number of 
students at this University is between 
900 and 1000. Among the various 
clubs or societi.s formed by them for 
their mutual improvement, and the 
promotion of literature acd science are 
the following. The Collegium Philo- 


biblicum, the members of which exer- 
cise themselves in explaining the ori- 
ginal texts of the sacred scriptures ; 


List of New Publications.—Religious Intelligence. 
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Prof. E. F. C. Rosenmaller is thejy 
president. The Lusatian Homiletic}- 
Society, composed principally of Lusa- 
tians, who deliver sermons partly in 
the Wendish and partly in the German 
language. They attend also to Meta. 
physics and exegesis. ‘Two other 
Homiletick «Societies under the care of 
Professors Tzsehirner and Tittman. A 
Historical theological society for the ex- 
plaining of the Fathers, and the study 
of ecclesiastical History. The Philo- 
logical school for the eritical examina- 
tion of the Classics. A Greek Society, 
A Linnean Society. Society for Ni 
tural History §c. 

Berlin.—Dr. A. Neander, Prof. The- 
ol. has published a work on the opin- 
ions of the ancient Gnostics. ( Gene- 
tische Entwickelung der vornehmsten 
gnostischen Systeme, &vo. 1818. 

Dr. de Wette is publishing a new 
work on Christian morals. Christliche 
Sittenlehre, Erster Theil. Berlin, 1819. 

Lemburg-—An University was es. 
tablished in this city in 1818, 





Mist of New Publications, 


THEOLOGY. 


A Selection of Bible Lessons with 
reflections on each subject, adapted to 
the capacity of children; by a friend 
to Sabbath Schools. Hartford. 

Thy Kingdom Come; a Sermon, 
delivered in the Old South Church, 
Boston, before the Foreign Mission Se- 
ciety of Boston and the Vicinity, Jan- 
uary 3d, 1820; by Sereno Edwards 
Dwight, Pastor of the Congregational 
Church, Park-street, Boston. 

Watts’ Psalms and Hymns Arrang- 
ed, with a Supplement of more than 
three hundred hymns of approved ex- 
eellence, with copious Indexes; by 
James M. Winchell, A. M. Pastor of 
the First Baptist Church in Boston.— 
‘The same work adapted to Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian worship ; by J. 
Morse, D. D. Boston. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

An Introduction to Algebra, being 
‘he First Part of a Course of Mathe- 
matics, adapted to the method of in- 
struction in the American Colleges, by 


Jeremiah Day, LL. D. President of 
Yale College : the Second Edition, with 
alterations and additions. New-Haven. 
—Also an abstract of the same for the 
use of schools and academies. 

A Discourse on the Religion of the 
Indian Tribes of North America, de- 
livered before the New-York Histor'- 
cal Society, December 20th, 1819; by 
Samuel Farmar Jarvis, D. D. A. A.5. 
New-York. 

Sketch Book, by Geoffry Crayon, 
Gent. Nos. 5 and 6. 

Questions adapted to the study of 
Tytler’s Elements of History. New- 
York. | 

A new and complete System 0! 
Questions to Blair’s Lectures on Rhet- 
oric, adapted to the use of Schools and 
Academies; by Alfred Bixby. New- 
York. ; 

Remarks on the present state 0! 
Credit, Commerce, and National [o- 
dustry : inreply to an Address of the 
Tammany Society of New-York ; by 
Oliver Wolcott, Governor of the State 
of Connecticut. New-York. 
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Religious Gutelligence. 


OSAGE MISSION. 


rhe friends of the Redeemer will be 
syatified to learn that a mission is con- 
templated to the Osage Indians, under 
she direction of the United Foreign 
Mission Society. An agent of the 
Board has already explored the coun- 
try, aud selected a place for the estab- 
lishment of the mission on the Arkan- 
saw, about 800 miles west of the Mis- 
issippi ‘The mission, so far as the 
support of schools is concerned, is un- 
der the patronage of the national gov- 
ernment 3 while the character and cir- 
ecumstanees of the tribe, render the 
prospect of success unusually flattering. 
The introduction of. ardent spirits a- 
mong them, is wholly interdicted. By 
this means, as well as_ by the little in- 
tercourse which they have bad with 
the whites, they are probably less cor- 
yupted than most other tribes of our 
natives. They express earnest wishes 
for the establishment of this mission. 
It is proposed to send among them a 
mission family, consisting of ministers, 
instructors, mechanics, &c. to the num- 
ber of about twenty persons. The 
Rey, Wm. F. Vail, of Guilford, with 
his family, has offered himself to the 
mission. ‘Those who may wish to aid 
this mission by their contributions, are 
requested to leave them with Mr. 
Charles Sherman. Books for a mis- 
sion library, will be greatly needed. 
Clothing, and other necessaries and 
comforts, will also be highly acceptable 
to those who are going so far from the 
blessings of civilized life. As the mis- 
‘on is to depart within two or three 
Weeks, it is necessary that contribu- 
‘ons be made within this period. 

Reig. Intel. 


MISSION TO CEYLON. 


‘The Missionaries who left this coun- 
‘rv, a few months sinee, arrived at Cal- 
rula on the 22d of October. The 
‘UPS passage prevented the vessel from 
song to Ceylon. This however was 
‘oosidered by the missionaries a3 a 
rb sag ag of merey, as they were 
“ius enabled to continue their labours 
°! love with the crew—labours blessed 
1, 40 eminent degree by the Great 
Head of the Church 


From a letter which has been re- 
ceived in this city, we extract the fol- 
lowing: “The wonderful things that 
God has been doing on board of this 
vessel] have made our situation pleas- 
ant. The Lord has reigned, and we 
trust has plucked every sou as brands 
from the burning. The brethren early 
commenced their labours amongst the 
seamen, and were faithful in endeav- 
vuring to direct them to the Lamb of 
God who taketh away the sins of the 
world, and they soon found by their 
attention to divine things, that the 
were not entirely thoughtless. They 
however saw no fruit of their labours 
for some considerable length of time. 
But the Lord left us not comfortless. 
We have found him a prayer-hearing 
and a prayer-answering Ged. It was 
agreed that we should set apart a por- 
tion of each day, to pray especially for 
the outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon 
the seamen. Ove was_ particularly 
singled out to be the subject of prayer. 
To our unspeakable joy, the Lord was 
pleased to manifest himself to him, and 
deliver him from the captivity of sin 
and Satan. He has since continued to 
walk worthy of the vocation. where- 
with he has been called, and we can 
truly say that he has grown rapidly in 
grace, and in the knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. After 
him another was set apart in a similar 
manner, and we have every reason to 
believe that Jesus has become precious 
tohim. But I will not descend to ma- 
ny particulars. Suffice it to say, that 
all on board who were out of Christ, 
were set apart ina similar manner, and 
we trust the Lord has been pleased to 
have mercy on their precious souls 
The latter part of September and the 
beginning of October will be long re. 
membered by all here. The Holy 
Spit fastened conviction with such 
force upon the minds of several, who 
had before ridiculed serions things, that 
their heads were bowed down like the 
bulrush. The Lord has shown us that 
he could turn themas the rive:s of wa- 
ter are turned. Five of them were ar- 
rested while no voice was heard speak- 
ing tothem. Our first mate, an amia- 
ble young man, but who cared 
nothing about religion, was struck un- 
der the most deep and nongent con- 
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viction while in the act of raising a har- 
poon to strike a fish on the Sabbath.” 

At the conclusion of the letter, which 
appears to have been written at differ- 
ent dates, it is stated “The seamen 
yet remain stedfast. I think any per- 
son who knew any thing about a sea- 
faring life, would wonder to see the 
harmony that prevails on board of this 
vessel. They havea prayer meeting 
in the forecastle among themselves. 
Several of them have engaged in 
prayer when we have deen present.” 

The number of the crew thus con- 
verted is sixteen. A daughter and the 
only child of Dr. Scudder died of the 
dysentery at Calcutta, on the 25th of 
October. 


Vetter from the Missionaries in Ceylon to 
the Correspeiidiig Seerciary of the A. B. 
C.F. m- 

Jarrna, Ceyton, July 29, 1819. 

Rev. and Dear Sir, 

In some of our first communications fo 
you after our arrival in Ceylon, we had 
occasion to say much of the goodness and 
mercy of our Heavenly Father towards us, 
and little or nothing of his judgments — 
Untilthe commencement of the sickness 
of brother Warren, we experienced an al- 
most uninterrupted series of prosperity. 
But since that time the scene has been 
changed, and we have been repeatedly 
ealled to drink deep of the cup of afflic- 
tion. Whiie we mourn under our trials, 
we would not murmur against him from 
whom they proceed. Undoubtedly we 
need them. ‘They are lighter than we de- 
serve. Evenin trouble, God is near us, 
and granting us many tokens of his loving 
kindness and tender mercy. 

Judging from our last accounts, you will 
undoubtedly expect to hear, that before 
this time brother Richards bas gone to his 
final rest; and you will be interested to 
learn, that this is not the case ; but that 
ke is yet spared to usin mercy,to be our 
physician and comforter. God has dealt 
very gently with our dear brother. His 
lite has been continued much beyond the 
expectations of all his friends. With the 
exception of a few days, his decline, since 
his return, has been so gradual, as to be 
almost imperceptible tous. He still con- 
tinues to ride out ina palankeen, morning 


and evening, for exercise, a distance of 


two miles, making eight milesaday. For 
about a fortnight past, however, he las 
discovered many syinptoms of a dropsy. 
iow longhe will be continued with us it is 
unpossible tosay. We wonld not be un- 
mindful of the goodness of God in sparing 
him so long. He is not only able to ride 
outiua palankeen, but to sit up several 
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hours in the course of the day, and 

verse much with his friends. He ails, 5... 
casionally walks about the house eight y, 
ten minutes at a time, without assistance 

You will probably expect to hear, tha 
the rest of our number enjoy health, anq 
are able to pursue our work with vigou; 
But, alas! how shall we inform you, that 
another of us is taken from his labou;s by 
sickness of a dangerous kind. Brother 
Poor has been troubled with a severe 
cough for more than two months: but we 
lived in the constant expectation of his 
amendment. About three weeks ago, 
however, he began to raise blood, and 
raised a little at three several times. Al. 
though we are not confident, yet we have 
reason to fear, that it proceeded from his 
lungs. Since that time, he has wholly laid 
aside his active labours, except so far as to 
continue a general superintendence of 
the station. By the assistance of Nicholas, 
a Malabar young man, (of whose qualifi- 
cations to serve the mission, we have be- 
fore informed you,) and some of the most 
forward boys at that station, the schools, 
preaching, and other missionary concerns, 
are now so arranged as to proceed with a 
good degree of regularity. This cannot 
long be the case without more efficient 
aid. ‘The object of suspending his labours 
for the present is, that he may use the most 
probable means in his power, for regaining 
his health. We consider his situation very 
critical, and have, at least, occasion to 
fear, that his lungs are considerably affect- 
ed. You will not wonder, dear sir, if, 
in our present situation, we feel a solici- 
tude on this subject. Of four missiona- 
ries sent to this district, only one remains 
in health. 

How mysterious are the ways of God! 
But, though clouds and darkness are round 
about Him, justice and judgment are the 
habitation of his throne. In view of our 
present situation, we are forcibly remind: 
ed of a passage in our public letter to you, 
under date of Oct. 16, 1818, during the ab- 
sence of brother Richards. The passage 
is asiollows: ‘‘We are often ready to 
faint and be discouraged,in view of the ma- 
ny duties,and important services which de- 
volve upon us. In proportion to our inter- 
est for the welfare of our mission, and the 
places we have occupied, we tremble at 
the thought ofeither of us being laid aside 
before others come to our assistance.” — 
We have long been anxiously waiting for 
the arrival of more missionaries from 4- 
merica, but hitherto we have waited in 
vain. Our prayers are to the Lord of the 
the harvest, that he would speedily send 
forth more labourers. If then we weré 
ready to faint, what shali we say now? A 
weight of service devolves upon your On: 
ly missionary remaining in health, which 
he isnot able to support. We are happy 
however, to be able to state, that amidst s¢ 
much sickness as has prevailed among 0" 
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brother Meigs’ constitution remains unim- 
paired 5 and that, with few exceptions, he 
enjoys uniformly good health. Did we 
not hope, that other missionaries are near 
us, brother Poor would not think it pra- 
dent to continue all the branches of 
missionary service at the station which he 
occupies. 

Such, dear Sir, is the present state of 
your missionaries in Jaifna, as to health. 
You will not be surprised, under present 
circumstances, that this subject occupies 
so prominent a place inthis letter. It has 
tor some time occupied much of our 
thoughts, and bas been the subject of all 
our prayers. Did we not know, that our 
tedeemer lives to plead for us at the right 
hand of God,—that he loves his church, 
and will take care of his own cause in the 
world, and will accomplish all the glorious 
promises of his word,—that he will raise 
up instruments for this purpose in his owa 
time,—had we not confidence in this, we 
should indeed have cause to faint, and be 
discouraged. May the Lord grant, that 
this trial of our faith may not be lost upon 
us; that we may not grow harder under 
the chastisements, with which he is af- 
flicting us tor our profit. 

In olher respects we rejoice to say, that 
our missionary stations are in a prosperous 
condition. Connected with the station at 
Tillipally are nine schools, containing a- 
bout 400 boys. About 300 attend daily. 
In allthese schools, Scripture tracts are 
read, and the first rudiments of arithmetic, 
and of the Christian religion are taught.— 
Inthe boarding school at that place are 
27 boys. Many more might have been 
taken, had it been thought advisable under 
present circumstances. At that station al- 
sO; five girls are supported in the same 
way. T'woor three others are ready to 
come, as soon as means and accommeda- 
lions for their support can be provided.— 
lncluding those who are boarded there, 
10 or 16 girls are taught at that station. 
The prospect respecting a school of fe- 
male children is pleasing. 

In our letter of October last, we gave 
you some account of Franciscus Maleap- 
pa, a young man, who was stationed as a 
schoolmaster and catechist, at Mallagum, 
about two miles south of Tillipally. We 
are now under the necessity of informing 
you, that on the 20th of last May he left 
that place, to accompany his father, who 
Was aged and infirm, to Columbo. His fa- 
ther was one of the native preachers em- 
ployed by government. He is since 
dead. But it remains doubtful whether his 
son will return or not. He was very use- 
tul in the situation in which he was placed, 
and his departure must be considered as a 
loss to the mission. 

The congregation on the Sabbath at 
lillipally, usua ly consists of froin 100 to 
160 persons, 

Connected with the station at Batticot- 
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ta, are six schools. The number of schol- 
ars inthem fora few months past, has been 
very various. The principal cause of this va- 
riation has been the prevailing epidemic, 
which has raged so much throughout the 
district. Whenever it makes its appear- 
ance in the neighborhood of a school, the 
school is nearly or quite deserted. Two 
of them at this time are seriously injured 
trom this cause. There are at present, 
however, about 200 boys belonging to 
these schools. The schools might easily 
be greatly multiplied, but for want of ime 
to superintend them. ‘Three of the near- 
est schools are visited every day by some 
of the largest boys in the boarding school 
at that station, who attend very particuiar- 
lyto the children reading the scriptures, 
and reciting their catechisms, &c. The 
boysin general make good progress in their 
studies. A considerable number of boys, 
also, from the nearest schools, attend pub- 
lic worship on the Sabbath, in the mission 
house at that place, where from sixty to 
one hundred hearers commonly assem- 
ble. 

In the boarding school at that place are 
at present eighteen boys, and three others 
on probation. They have not been able 
to obtain a school of female children ; but 
have no doubt of eventually succeeding in 
this object also. The Lord has been gra- 
ciously pleased to pour out his Spirit, in 
some degree, upon that station, and to 
bless the means of grace there used. A 
number belonging to the school, and two 
or three not belonging to it, have been for 
some ting® past, the subjects of serious im- 
pressions. Three young men give, so -far 
as we are able to judge, very decided evr- 
dence of real piety. The particulars of this 
pleasing work you will shortly learn from 
brother Meigs’ journal. Thus, in the midst 
of all our trials and discouragements, God 
is not leaving us without some tokens of 
his special tavour. These few drops of 
the out-pourings of God’s Spirit, have 
proved a cordial to our thirsty, fainting 
souls, and have greatly encouraged and 
strengthened us in our work. Truly, it 
may be said, that, with respect to the 
eight parishes of which we have partial 
possession, the harvest is great and the 
labourers are few. If we had one mis- 
sionary stationed in each parish, there 
would be labour enough to employ all bis 
strength. Inthe single parish of Batticot- 
ta, we are informed, that, before the sick- 
ness commenced, there were 1300 fami- 
lies. ‘Tillipally is nearly as populous.— 
‘The other parishes probably fall a little 
short of this number. But the smallest is 
sufficiently large for one missionary to la- 
hour with advantage. Nothing is com- 
monty gained by attempting to cultivate 
too larce a field. A small one well culti- 
vated, in our opinion, affords much the 
fairest prospect of success; especially in 
the commencement of a mission 
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inthis point of view, we consider our 
boarding school for heathen boys and girls 
as of very great importance. There we 
may be said, in some measure, to reap the 
fruits of our labours as we proceed. Al- 
though we are much pleased with our 
common schools, and think they will be 
the means of doing much good ; yet they 
will hardly bear a comparison, in point of 
probable utility,with our boarding schools. 
From the former we cannot expect to raise 
up preachers of the Gospel, but we do 
from the latter, and that at no very dis- 
tant period of time. This isan object of 
primary importance. For, however valu- 
able foreign missionaries may be consider- 
ed, in establishing and superintending 
missionary stations, yet it is very obvious 
io all who are acquainted with the subject, 
ihat the natives of India, and in general, 
the natives of all unevangelized countries, 
inust be converted to Christianity princi- 
pally by means of preachers raised up from 
among themselves. 

On the subject of money, it will not be 
necessary for us to say much in addition 
to what is stated in a letter from our 
Yreasurer to Mr. Evarts. You will per- 
ceive by that letter, and the accounts 
which accompany it, that our expendi- 
tures, during the past year, for various ob- 
jects, have been large, and that at the close 
of the year, our treasury was in debt fora 
small sum. 

On account of the length of time which 
is necessarily occupied in sending letters 
from Ceylon to America, and in receiving 
supplies of money from thence, we feel it 
to be very desirable, that money in ad- 
vance should be in the hands of our agents 
toa considerable amount. Our calls tor 
money, as during the past year, may some- 
times be very urgent and unexpected, and 
itis very difficult, as well as expensive, to 
borrow mouey in India to any great a- 
mount. We have now, however, been 
under the necessity of making application 
for permission to draw on Madras, for 
what money we shall need before our re- 
mittances may arrive. We expectan an- 
wer to our request in afew days. Proba- 
bly, we may be able to inform you of the 
resuit of the application beiore this letter 
is sent away. 

With much esteem we subscribe onur- 
selves your unworthy fellow-labourers in 
the vineyard of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

James Ricwanps, Bens. C. Merias, 

Danren Poor. 
Rev. Sumuel Worcester, D. D. Secretary 
ofthe A. B. C. F. M. 

P.S. Since the foregoing account of 
brother Richard's health was written, he 
vas declined more rapidly than heretofore. 
Besides his symptoms of dropsy, he feels 
greater weakness at the lungs, and increase 
of pain indicating the advance of his dis- 
ease, and the near approach of that mes- 

enger, (to hima pleasant one) who wil! 


| Marcy 


release bim from this world of sin, sorroy 
and suifering., and introduce him into 
world of perfect holiness and joy. The 
foregoing letter, and the duplicate of jt. 
are probably the last that he will eyer sign 
to you. 


Extract from the Journal of the Mission q: 
Brainerd. 

Aug.4, 1819. We were greatly surpris. 
ed this morning, on missing one of the 
scholars, to learn, that he went off the eve. 
ning before, and had not been seen since 
This appeared the more strange, as he was 
very steady in his habits, had attained the 
age of manhood, and might have gone 
openly at any time. It was very painful! 
to think that he had left us in this manner, 
as he had appeared much attached to us, 
was seriously inclined, and, we had hoped, 
Was savingly converted to God. On the 
most diligent enquiry, we could find ne 
cause for this abrupt departure, except that 
some of the boys had accused him of steal- 
ing a peach, which, it was said, appeared 
to hurt his feelings, and had excited a little 
warmth, though we could not learn that 
he had said any thing more to his accusers, 
than that the charge was false, and that he 
would not do such a thing for a thousand 
peaches, 

About school time in the morning, to 
ourrenewed surprise, he came in witha 
serene and pleasant countenance, and 
seemed to suppose he could not have 
been missed. On being asked the cause of 
his absence, he said he did not think we 
should miss him—that his heart got bad 
when they accused him of stealing a peach, 
~-the Good Spirit went away from him, 
and he had been out to pray and seek his 
God. His very countenance indicated, 
that his all-night prayer had been heard 
and answered. Oa being asked, if he had 
found relief, he replied, “ Yes.” In the 
afternoon conference he spoke feelingly ot 
the peace of mind he then enjoyed. 

We learn, that the Cherokee, who had 
the little Osage boy,* did not go to the 
Arkansaw last winter, as was expected 
and itis thought probable will not go af 
all. Wealso learn, that the boy has been 
sold toa white man, an intruder in the na 
tion. Brother Chamberlain, in the tow 
which he is soon to make in that part! 
the nation, will inguire after the boy. _ 

Sabbath 8. Brother Chamberlain's 18 
fant, called Catharine Brown, was bap 
ised. The litthe company of professors, 
which the Lord bath gathered in this wil 
derness, then surrounded the table of ou! 
Lord: none absent except one sister, WHO 
was detained at home by a sick child 
Love to God and his people appears to 1D- 
crease in all the new converts, and oul 

* The Cherokees, on their return from a? 
crpedition agains! the Osages, broughi thi 
child as a captive 
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-ouls were fed with living bread. O how 
unworthy are we, who are called mission- 
aries, of these abundant mercies. 

9 From the commencement of the 
-chool, many parents have fixed on this 
season of the yearto take their children 
nome to visit; it being a time when green 
-orn and watermelons are plenty—a sort 
of feasting time with many among this 
people. We therefore thought best to 
have something lke a vacation at this 
time, and give liberty for all the children 
+o visit their friends, if they chose, for three 
weeks. In consequence of this arrange- 
ment, brother Chamberlain appointed a 
visiting and preaching tour to the western 
part of the nation, travelling down by the 
Tennessee river. For this purpose he left 
us to-day, expecting to be absent two or 
three weeks, and to proceed nearly or 
quite to the western line of the Cherokees. 
Catharine Brown will go with him, as far 
as her father’s house, which is about 100 
miles distant. 

T'o be continued. 


Le ae eee] 


cUMMARY. 

A society for Colonizing and evangel- 
izing the Jews has been formed in the cily 
of New-York. 

An application made by M. M. Noah, 
Esq. to the Legis!ature of New-York for 
the purchase of Grand Island, for settling 
a Colony of Jews has been rejected. It ts 
said to be doubtful whether Grand Island 
belongs to this government, or to Canada. 

Itisstated that there are 97 churches in 
Vermont destitute of ministers. 

The following Statement exhibits the 
number of White and Coloured Commu- 
nicants In the Methodist Episcopal Church 
inthe United States, in July, 1819. 


viz.— Whites. Col. Total. 
Ohio Conference, 28,361 713 29,134 
Missouri do. 4,580 184 4,764 


Tennessee do. 18,987 1,689 20,676 
Missisippi do. 1,959 412 2,371 
S.Cavolina do. 21,059 11,586 32,646 
Virginia do. 17,284 5,351 22,585 
Baltimore do. 24,635 8,161 32,796 
Philad. da. 24,635 8,161 32,796 
N. York do. 


21,483 


1,455 22,638 


N. England do. 15,149 163 15,312 
Lrenesee do. 23,775 138 23,913 





201,750 38,073 246,924 
Total in 1818, 229,627—Increase in 1819, 
17,297, 

here are 812 travelling, and more than 
1000 local Preachers in the eleven Con- 
lerences, 

Exertions are making in Rhode Island 
ee the establishment of Free Schools. The 
‘ubject has been recommended by the Le- 
aa to the consideration of the peo- 
dle. 

3 st. brary for apprentices has been es- 
8Ol'shed at Boston. Similar libraries are 


establishing in New-York and Philadel- 
phia. 

A native of the Burman Empire, Moung 
Nau, has become a member of the visible 
Church of Christ. Mr. Judson, one of the 
Baptist Missionaries in that country writes 
under the date of July, 1819; ‘ we have 
had the pleasure of sitting down, for the 
first time, to the Lord’s table, wit a con- 
verted Burman ; and it was my privilege, 
—a privilege to which I have been look- 
ing forward with desire for many years,— 
to administer the Lord’s supper in two lan- 
guages.” 

A Society auxiliary to the Education 
Society of the Presbyterian Church has 
been formed by a number of Ladies in 
Philadelphia. The business of the Soci- 
ety is conducted by twenty managers. 

Our readers are aware that sometime 
since a mission was undertaken from Cape 
Coast Castle, on the Gold Coast of Africa, 
to Ashantee, a kingdom of that country. A 
narrative of the mission has been publish- 
ed. We extract from a review of it the fol- 
lowing passage: ‘* The most horrid and 
detestable of their customs is their sacri- 
fice of human victims, and the tertures pre- 
paratory to it. This takes place at all their 
great festivals, or Customs, as they are 
called.—Some of these occur every 21 
days; and there are not fewer than 100 
victims immolated at each. Besides these, 
there are sacrifices at the death of every 
person of rank, more or less bloody ac- 
cording to their dignity. On the death of 
his mother, the king butchered no less 
than three thousand victims; and on his 
own death this pumber would probably be 
doubled. The funeral rites of a great cap- 
tain were repeated weekly for three 
months ; and 200 persons, it is said were 
slaughtered each time, or 2,400 im all.” 
Surely every christian will wish to shed 
the light of heavenly truth upon this dark 
place of the earth, so full of the habitations 
oi-cruelty. It is devoutly to be wished 
that America may soon have a mission up- 
on the shores of ihat continent whose sons 
she has so deeply injured. 

The following is taken from an English 
publication. Mr. Reich, the person spoken 
othas arrived in England for the purpose 
of pursuing his studies under the direction 
of the Society, for the Conversion of the 
Jews. 

‘¢ Among the many Jewish students at the 
University of Berlin with whom Mr. Way 
conversed during his stay in that city, was 
one of the name of Reich, who had dis- 
tinguished himself there by his literary at- 
tainments. Finding him one day study- 
ing with deep attention Bishop Horseley’s 
edition of Sir Isaac Newton’s works, and 
perceiving that be had a mind eagerly en- 
gaged in the search of truth, Mr. Way re- 
minded him, that both the editor and the 
author of the work before him were firm 
believers in the truth of Christianity, and 
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putting a Hebrew Testament into his 
hands, told him, he would never discover 
what he sought for, until with prayerful 
and impartial attention he looked for it in 
that book. 

‘¢ ‘The remark sunk deepinto his mind ; & 
after Mr. Way’s departure he seriously pe- 

rused the Hebrew New Testament. Being 
convinced, under the divine blessing Bu 
the truth of its contents, he some month 
afterwards made known the change that 
had taken place in his mind, on this mo- 
mentous subject, to some cf the friends of 
tne cause at Berlin. He became gradually 
more and more established in the truth, 
until at length he resolved to give up his 
professional pursuit, which was that of 
physic, and to devote himself to the minis- 
trv, as a missionary to his brethren. 

Under the direction of the Pope a letter 
bas been issued from the “Court of the 
Sacred Congregation for the Propagation 
of the Faith,” dated Sept. 18th IS19, and 
directed to the Irish rts ran Cetholic Pre- 
lates. The object of this commnmnication 
is to abolish, if possible, the Bible Schools 
which have been established in lreland. 
It concludes in the following manner. 

‘In the name, then, of the bowels (of 
the mercy) of our Lord Jesns Christ, we 
exhort and beseech your Lordship to guard 
your flock with diligence, and ali due dis- 
cretion, from those who are in the habit 
of thrusting themselves insidiously into 
the fold of Christ, i in order thereby to lead 
the unwary sheep astray : and, mindful of 
the forewarning of Peter the Apostle, 
given in these words, viz. ‘ There shall al- 
so be lying masters among you, who shall 
bring in sects of perdition, 2 Pet. ii. 8, do 
you labour with all your migit to keep 
the orthodox youth from being corrapted 
by them—an object, which will, I hope, 
be easily effected by the establishing of 

Jatholic schools throughout your diocese. 
And, confidently trusting, that in a matter 
of such vast importance, your Lordship 
will, with unbounded zeal, endeavour to 
prevent the wheat from being choked by 
the tares, I pray the all-good and omnipo- 
tent God to guard and preserve you safe 
many years. 

Ow sre 
REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 

In Westfield, Ohio, there is a revival 
of religion. More than thirty have al- 
ready been made the hopeful subjects 
of divine grace. Other towns in that 
neighbourhood are also favoured with 
an out: pouring of the Spirit. 

As the fruits of a revival in Milbury, 
Mass. twenty-five have made a public 
profession of their faith. 

Providence, (R, I.) March 7.--Eve- 
ry sincere Christian will rejoice at the 
unusual work of reformation which is 
hew going on in many parts of the 
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country. In this vicinity, and partieu- 
larly in this town, the effusions of q)- 
vine grace have been copious and ex. 
tensive. The ordinance of baptism was 
yesterday administered to nearly forty 
persons, by the Rev. Messrs. Gano 
and Toby: and there probably has 
been an accession to the different 
churches in this town, within a few 
weeks, of nearly one hundred. The 
work has extended to persons of dif. 
ferent ages, though principally to the 
young, and has “bee n attended by 
“ demonstrations of the the Spirit and 
power,” which must confound the 
seeptic, and should arrest the attention 
of the careless. 

In Stillwater, N. Y. about one hun- 
dred and twenty persons were united 
tv the church, on one Sabbath. 

several of the Cherokees, have, 
vithin a few mouths, made a_profess- 
ion of their faith in Christ and joined 
ihe church at Springplace, under the 
care of the Rev. Mr. Gambold, a Mora- 
vian Missionary. 

In Jamaica and in Antigua instances 
of conversion among the negroes are 
numerous. 


— --—_— 


DONATIONS TO RELIGIOUS AND CHAR- 
ITABLE INSTITUTIONS, 


The Treasurer of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions acknowledges the receipt of 
$1672 08 in the month of January. 

The Treasurer of the American Bi- 
ble Society acknowledges the receipt 
of $1997 73 in the month of Febru- 
ary. In that month there were issued 
from the Depository, 2007 Bibles, 
1399 Testaments, 30 Gospete of St. 
Jobn in Mohawk, and 250 Epistles of 
John in Delaware. 

The Baptist Education Society of 
Boston, composed of 318 young meu, 
have paid into the treasury of the par- 
ent institution $300. 

The Governour of the Cape of Good 
Hope, accompanied by his daughters 
made a visit to the Moravian Set tle- 
ment at Glade ‘othan, and gave, in his 
own name and in that of his children, 
three bundred vix dollars for the 
benefit of the sehool. Capt. Sheri- 
dan, a gentleman in his suite init ated 
this generous example . His Excelles- 
cy considered the settlement as form- 
ing the most pleasant village in that 
country. 
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@rdinations anb Ynstallations. 


Feb. 93d.—The Rev. Warren Fay 
was installed pastor of the First congre- 
gational church and society in Charles- 
town, Mass.—Sermon by the Rev. 
Professor Woods, of Andover, Mass. 

March 1ist.—The Rev. Orin Fow- 
LER was installed pastor of the congre- 
gational church and society in Plain- 
feld.-Sermon by the Rev. Mr. 
Sprague, of West Springfield, Mass. 


March 8th.—The Rev. Jort R. Ar- 
NOLD, was ordained pastor of the con- 
gregational church and society in Ches- 
ter, N. H. Sermon by the Rev. Mr. 
Arnold, of Alstead. 

March 8th.—The Rev. Natuan 
Suaw, was ordained pastor of the cou- 
gregational church in West-Stock- 
bridge, Mass.—Sermon by the Rev. 
Dr. Hyde, of Lee, Mass. 
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UNITED STATES. 

Congress.—The Missournt QuEs- 
cyon, Which is justly considered the 
most momentous subject that has been 
agitated in this country since the adop- 
tion of the constitution, is at length de- 
cided, and the hopes of the christian 
and philanthropist, that the further ex- 
iension of slavery in the United States 
was about to be checked, have ina 
ereat measure been disappointed. We 
gave the proceedings of the Senate on 
this interesting subject in our last num- 
ber. Inthe House of Representatives, 
Mr. Taylor, of New-York, moved to 
amend the bill from the other House, 
by inser'ing a restrictive clause, similar 
to that of Mr. Roberts’ im the Senate, 
interdicting slavery in the new State. 
Aftera warm debate of several days, 
this motion was tried on the 25th ult. 
and was carried by a majority of 18, 
and the bill thus amended was returned 
tothe Senate. ‘The Senate again re- 
jected the amendment, and a Commit- 
tee of Conference on the disagreeing 
vote of the two Houses was appointed, 
which Committee recommended tothe 
two Houses, on the 2d of March, to 
strike out of the bill the restriction up- 
on Missouri, and to insert the restric- 
lion on all the territory north of 36 de- 
grees 30 minutes, except within the 
proposed State of Missouri. On the 
same day that this Committee report- 
ed, the House agreed to accept their 
report ; and the question being first ta- 
ken on striking out the restriction upon 
Missouri, the vote stood, yeas 90, nays 
87; seven members were absent.— 
Of those who voted for striking out the 
restriction, were all the members pres- 
ent from the slave-holding States, and 
sixteen from non-slave-holding States. 
Of those absent on this vote, two were 
trom Slave-holding States, and would 
have voted against the restriction on the 
proposed State, and five were from 
*on-slave-holding States, and it is un- 


derstood would have voted in favor of 
the restriction ; sothatif all the mem- 
bers had been present in their seats, 
the yeas would probably have been 92, 
and the nays 92, and the question must 
then have been determined by the cast- 
ing vote of the Speaker. Had the 
members from the non-slave-holding 
States been as united as their brethren 
from the south, and all been in their 
places, the restriction upon Missouri 
would have passed by a vote of 108 to 76. 

The other proposition of the Com- 
mittee of Conference, that slavery 
should be forever prohibited in all the 
territories of the United States north 
of 36 degrees 50 minutes, excepting 
Missourl, was approved, by yeas 134 
to nays 42. 

The Senate having concurred in the 
above proceedings, the bill for the ad- 
mission of Missouri into the Union 
withobtt restriction, has received the 
signature of the President, and has be- 
come alaw. Maine is also admitted, 
aud the Union now comprises twenty- 


- four States. 


A faint hope is still indulged by those 
who deprecated the further extension 
of slavery in the United States, that 
the people of Missouri may yet volun- 
tarily prohibit slavery in their Consti- 
tution. Should they not, and should 
our extensive territory south of 36 de- 
grees and 30 minutes, and also East 
and West Florida, hereafter be ineor- 
porated into the Union with the powe: 
of holding slaves, our domestic slave 
trade it isto be feared would find a 
market and an encouragement, which 
no human power could check or re- 
strain. Already has the rearing of 
slaves for market become a profitable 
business, and the trade in “ the mus- 
cles and the bones of man,” promises 
to be as lucrative to our brethren of the 
south as any of their rich staples, cot- 
ton,rice,or tobacco. Within five years, 
owing partly to the increased demand 
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for this species of property in the new 
States of Alabama and Mississippi, and 
in the territories of Arkansas and Mis- 
souri, the value of slaves as an article 
of merehandize is said to have more 
than trebled. What then must be the 
future deplorable effects upon our coun- 
try, when this horrible market for hu- 
man flesh shall receive an almost bound- 
less extension, and be irrevocably es- 
tablished by the authority of the gene- 
ral government. 

While the patriot trembles for the 
future condition of his country; while 
the philanthropist, believing we are all 
created free and equal, mourns that in 
this enlightened quarter of the globe, 
man should be the slave of his fellow 
man; let the prayers of the humble 
christian ascend to God, that he would 
pardon our national sins and transgres- 
sions, that he would bring geod out of 
evil, that he would heal our divisions, 
and that in his infinite goodness he 
would still continue to protect and biess 
our beloved country, and extend the 
blessings of kiberty and the light of his 
cospel to us and our posterity forever. 

Pensioners.—The following list of 
the number of Revolutionary Pension- 
ers, In each of the several states and 
territories of the United States, was 


reported at the present session of Con- 
gress, by the Secretary of the War De- 
partment. 

N. Hampshire 1,142|/Georgia 46 


474 
114 
647 


Massachusetts 2,514|Kentucky 
Dist. of Maine 1,824/Tennessee 4» 
thode-Island 249/QOhio 
Connecticut 1,873! Louisiana 1 
Vermont 1,296! Indiana 96 
New-York 3,196} Tilinois 4 
New-Jersey 467} Mississippi 6 
Pennsylvania 1,090)Alabama 5 
Delaware 41| Missouri 6 
Maryland 975| Michigan 3 
Virginia 695,D.of Columbia 51 
N. Carolina 942!) — 
S. Carolina 





180] 16,355 

Banks and National Currency.—The 
Secretary of the Treasury, in compli- 
ance with a resolve of Congress, has 
made a voluminous report on this sub- 
ject. He states the nominal amount of 
Bank Capitalin the country in the year 
1817, to have been $125,0)0,000 ; bat, 
deducting the permanent accommoda- 
tions enjoyed by the stockholders in 
their respective Banks, he thinks the 
active bank capital of the country 
should not be estimated over $75,600,- 
000. He estimates the amount of spe- 
ciem the country as follows: 
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$12,250,000 
8,250,000 
4,500,006 


Aggregate, $20,006,000 

In 1813, the amount of specie in pos- 
session of the banks alune, was sup. 
posed to be $28,000,000. We may re- 
cur te this report in a future number. 

The aggregates of the valuations of 
the real and personal estate, in the 
state of New-York for the last three 
years, were as follows :— 

1317, $315,370,338 
1318, 314,918,699 
1819, 281,862,793 

A bill is before the Legislature of 
Ohio, the object of which is to unite 
the waters of lake Erie with the Ohio 
river, 

Congress are now engaged ona bill 
respecting the sales of the public lands, 
the purport of which is to substitute 
cash payments in heu of credit. They 
also have under consideration a gene- 
ral bankrupt iaw. It is supposed they 
will not adjourn until the latter part of 
April. 

Com. Srerpnen Decarvr, of the 
United States Navy, has fallen in a du- 
el with Com. Barron, late of the 
Chesapeak. ‘They met on the 22d 
inst. near the district of Columbia, and 
just within the Maryland line. The 
latter was wounded, it is said not dan- 
gerously. The former expired on the 
23d inst. and it is stated that ‘ he declar- 
ed his conviction of the improper man- 
ner in which he had consented to the 
meeting. It is to be hoped that 
such an occurrence, almost under the 
eye of Congress, will induce them to 
take measures for the termination ofa 
practice, disgraceful to the army, the 
navy, and the country, and which can- 
not but excite the displeasure of God. 


in the State Banks, 
In the U. S. Bank, 

and its offices, 
In circulation, 


FOREIGN.—GREAT-BRITAIN, 
The King of Great-Britain, George 
the third, died at Windsor Castle, on 
Saturday evening of the 29th of Janu- 
ary, after a most eventful reign of fifty- 
nine years, three months and nine days, 
in the eighty-second year of his age. 
He was bern on the 24th May, 173°, 
old style, (4th of June, new style,) and 
ascended the throne on the 25th ol 
October, 1760. He had issue, seven 
sons and five daughters ; six of the for- 
mer and five of the latter survived him. 
In consequence of a mental derangeé 
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ment, his government has been under 
» Regency since the 6th of Feb, 1811, 
and the Prince of Wales in capacity of 
Regent, has been from that time virtu- 
ally the Sovereign of the British Em- 
pire. On Sunday the 30th of Janua- 
yy, the Lords spiritual and temporal, 
with his late Majesty’s Privy Council, 
and other principal gentlemen of quali- 
ty, with the Lord Mayor, Aldermen 
and citizens of London who were pres- 
ent, at Carlton house, proclaimed the 
Prince Regent to be their “ rightful 
liege, Lord George the Fourth, by the 
Grace of God, King of Great Britain 
and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, 
and so forth; and on the next day 
(Monday) a proclamation in the usual 
form was made in the city, at St. 
James’ Pilace, at Charing Cross and 
at Teme Bar. 

Of the state of the late King’s mind, 
immediately previous to his death, no 
account is given; nor is it even men- 
tioned whether he had bis reason, but 
itis said that nature appeared to be ex- 
hausted, and he expired without any 
indications of bodily suffering. His fu- 
neral was solemnized on the 16th of 
February. 

The present King, George the IV. 
is taking measures to assemble a new 
Parliament immediately. It is sug- 
vested as a matter of doubt in some of 
the London papers, whether his wife 
the Princess of Wales is of course, by 
the constitution, Queen of England, in 
consequence of her husbands accession 
tothe throne. This eccentric woman 
has been absent five years on the con- 
linent, her royal consort having refused 
to live with her since the celebrated 
investigation of her conduct, some 
years since, although she was, after 
the fullest inquiry, declared innocent 
by acommittee of Parliament. ‘The 
papers mention that his Majesty con- 
iemplates bringing her to a second trial, 
and it is highly probable that he will 
do all in his power to accomplish a le- 
gal dissolution of the marriage. 

‘here is some notice of disturban- 
ces in Treland, but nothing said of any 
disturbanees existing at present in Eng- 
land. ‘The power of the kingdom will 
Not, probably, be effected by the trans- 
ler of the crown to the present King. 

The Duke of Kent, a son of George 
IL, and brother to the present iing, 
“ied on the 23d of January, six days 
aeore his father, of an inflamation ia 
ne Chest accompanied with a high fe- 
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FRANCE. 

The Duke De Berry, (nephew to 
Lewis XVIII.) was assassinated while 
leaving the Opera-House in Paris, on 
the evening of the 15th of February. 
The Prince attended the Duchess to 
her carriage in quitting the Opera- 
House ; she was already seated, when 
a person passing quickly by His Royal 
Highness, encircled him with his left 
arm, and thrust a poniard, four inches 
and a half long, in his right breast up 
to the hilt. On feeling the wound he 
uttered a cry and fell senseless into the 
arms of his servants. The Dutchess 
herself sprang out of the carriage and 
drew the dagger from the Duke’s 
breast, whose only exclamation was, 


je me meurs. 


The assassin confessed that he in- 
tended to have killed the King, but ar- 
riving too late to accomplish this he 
resolved on the extermination of the 
Duke de Berry, as the youngest of the 
family, knowing that nature would 


soon dispense him from the necessity 


of abridging the days of the King. The 


Duke lived until the next morning, and 
died in the arms of his Majesty. 


The King has pardoned Lavalette, a 


state criminal who escaped from pri- 
son a few years since, while under sen- 
tence of death. 
also received permission to return to 
Paris. 
government now feel little apprehen- 
sion from the followers of Bonaparte. 


Gen. Vandamme has 


These facts indicate that the 


SPAIN. 
A serious insurrection in the Army 


destined for South America, stationed 
in the neighborhood of Cadiz, took 
place on the 3d of January. 
surgents called themselves the “ Na- 
tional Army,” and marched for Cadiz, 
demanding the restoration of the Cor- 
tez. Report swells their numbers from 
six to twenty four thousand mien, and 
itis said they were constantly receiv 
ing accessions. The Isle of Leon in 
the neighborhood of Cadiz has fallen 
into their hands, and there are serious 
appearances of a general revolution 
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Obituary. 


For the Christian Spectator. 


It isseldom that we mourn the death of 
a greater man, a more distinguished Di- 
vine, or a brighter pattern of Christian 
virtue than the Rev. Seru Payson, S. T. 
D. of Rindge, N. H. who died Feb. 26, 
1820. ‘The melancholy tidings of his death 
reached me during the past week, and I 
cannot forbear drawing a sketch of his 
character, hoping that some able hand may 
yet furnish a well digested Biography. 

He was born in Walpole, (Ms.) in Sep- 
tember 1758. He gave early intimations 
of an elastick and comprehensive mind, 
which made his friends desirous of giving 
bim a public education. But the frailty of 
his constitution, and a distressing malady 
which threatened him with insanity—the 
Epilepsy, damped their hopes, and seemed 
to destine the object of their affections to 
anearly grave. Hut the good Providence 
of God, which always consults the wel- 
fare of Zion, raised him from this threat- 
ening calamity, so that from the age of 20, 
until the past summer, no traces of the 
Epilepsy were discovered. 

ite was a distinguished scholar in the 
University, beloved by his associates, and 
respected by all his acquaintance. He 
was graduated at Harvard University at 
the Commencement of 1777, and received 
some of the highest honours in his class . 

It is not known at what age he imbibed 
those fundamental doctrines of the gospel 
which he afterwards preached with such 
force and success. But he was early the 
subject of a work of grace, and he ever 
‘‘adorned the doctrine of God our Sa- 
Viour.” 

He was ordained to the work of the 
ministry in Rindge, N. H. in 1782, and 
eontinued to proclaim the unsearchable 
riches of Christ until the last Anniversary 
‘Thanksgiving, when he closed his public 
ministry under circumstances which will 
hereafter be mentioned. 

Dr. Payson possessed a large stock of 
cveneral knowledge, which made his com- 
pany sought both by Civilians and Clergy- 
men. ‘There was no subject on which he 
sould not converse with intelligence, and 
no class of men whom he could not please 
anddelight. Possessed of great urbanity, 


facetiousness, and sprightliness, there was 
no subject which he could not make inter. 
esting. He was known asa distinguished 
Civilian in New Hampshire, and was for a 
number of years a Senator in the Legis. 
lature of that State. . 

His ‘praise isin all the churches” a: 
a healer of breaches, and an able coun. 
sellor in ecclesiastical concerns. To his 
wisdom, discretion, and advice, manr 
churches are indebted for their peace and 
prosperity. Asaprivate christian, in his 
own family his labours were blessed ; and 
over his ashes, at the recollection of his 
conjugal tenderness and parental affec. 
tions, will his pious family weep. 

His greatest praise, however, was, that 
as a preacher and divine, he ‘ traced the 
master strokes’ of Paul and “ drew from 
his design.” Deep, thorough, and perse- 
vering was he in study, and bold, spirit- 
ual, and luminous in proclaiming the 
doctrines of the cross. He received the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity from Dart- 
mouth, in 1809; and in 1813 he was cho- 
sen a member of the Board of Trust in that 
Seminary. He was an early member of 
the Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, and he faithfully discharged the 
duties devolving upon him as a member of 
that Board. He was Vice President of the 
N. H. Bible Society until his death. Ever 
Vigilant in the prosecution of all his trusts 
and duties, he attended to each and all 
without confusion. 

During the progress of the past summer, 
paroxysms of the Epilepsy returned ; and 
his great and comprehensive mind seemed 
fast verging to dissolution ; yet he labour- 
ed until the Anniversary ‘Thanksgiving, 
when, by his discourse, it was manifest 
that his genius was no more. He sunk inte 
insanity, from which neither medical skill, 
nor the voice of tenderness in his own fami- 
ly could awake him. He had however afew 
moments at times, of reason and recollec- 
tion, When he seemed to have more ex- 
alted views of the love of God, and great- 
er raptures in view of the employments of 
heaven, than he had ever before possessed. 
Over him the pious weep—but he is sing- 
ing the songs, and swelling the notes oi the 
redeemed in the paradise of God. 

K. B. A. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 


Monens; Erstton; P.J.P.; riz.; C.P.; A.S.3 and several communic+ 
tons without signatures, have been received. 


O.N.J.; N. J. C.; D. H.T.; Knox; Crertcus; W. B.; Q. X.; W. ©: 


one of the communications of ‘THEexLos; M. ; 
Nemo has our thanks for his communication. 


and T’. S.; will be inserted. 
If the subject of which it treat 


‘3 discussed in our pages, the paper which he has sent us shall have a place 





